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Indian Pictures and Two Whitman Poems 
By Epcetey W. Topp 


N” LONG after becoming acquainted with Walt Whitman in 
1877, Edward Carpenter wrote of Leaves of Grass: “I began 
to see that all that he had written there was matter of absolute 
personal experience. . . :’* The wide variety of human experience 
reflected in Whitman’s poetry makes it evident, however, that a 
statement like Carpenter’s cannot be taken as literal truth. The 
question of where an artist gets his material is always of vital 
interest; frequently it can be answered only in complex ways. But 
when exact sources are known, this complexity disappears, and 
the creative process becomes less mysterious than is sometimes 
assumed. 

No writer is wholly original nor is expected to be, and Whit- 
man’s intellectual indebtedness to other writers and thinkers has 
often been pointed out.’ The extent, however, to which he went 
outside his own personal experience for concretely detailed descrip- 
tions of places and events has not been fully explored. Two instances 
of this borrowing to be examined here—one taken from the begin- 
ning of his poetic career, the other from near the end—suggest that 
this may indeed have been a characteristic method throughout 
Whitman’s years as a poet. 


1Edward Carpenter, Days with Walt Whitman (London, 1906), p. 31. 
*See, for example, David Goodale, “Some of Walt Whitman’s Borrowings; Ameri- 
can Literature, X (1938), 202-13, as well as other studies cited in The Literary History 
of the United States, eds. Robert E. Spiller et al. (New York, 1948), III, 765-66. 
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The first of these examples is from “Song of Myself:’ In Section 
10 of this poem Whitman describes the negotiations of a Rocky 
Mountain trapper for an Indian squaw bride: 


I saw the marriage of the trapper in the open air in the far west, the 
bride was a red girl, 

Her father and his friends sat near cross-legged and dumbly smoking, 
they had moccasins to their feet and large thick blankets hanging 
from their shoulders, 

On a bank lounged the trapper, he was drest mostly in skins, his 
luxuriant beard and curls protected his neck, he held his bride by 
the hand, 

She had long eyelashes, her head was bare, her coarse straight locks 
descended upon her voluptuous limbs and reach’d to her feet. 


In spite of the fact that the West always loomed large in Whit- 
man’s mind as a vital part of his image of America, only three times 
does he refer in his poetry to trappers—twice in “Song of Myself” 
and once in “By Blue Ontario’s Shore” Two of these are single-word 
allusions to trappers among other details of typical frontier life.* 
The only extended use of the trapper is in the passage under con- 
sideration; yet by the time Whitman published these lines in the 
first edition of Leaves of Grass (1855), the fur-trade era that con- 
stituted a distinct and important phase in the development of the 
early West had ended. When he made his only trip to the Far 
West in 1879, visiting Denver and the front range of the Rockies, 
that part of America had long since moved on to a new era. The 
inference must be that Whitman resorted to a secondary source in 
writing these lines. 

This source is found in a painting entitled “The Trapper’s 
Bride by the Baltimore artist Alfred Jacob Miller (1810-1874). A 
comparison of its details in the illustration accompanying this 
article with those mentioned by Whitman provides unquestionable 
evidence that the passage in “Song of Myself” is simply a verbal 
translation of what he saw in the painting. Not a single detail in 
the poem is without its counterpart there. 

The painting which Whitman used in this way was one of many 

3“In walls of adobie [sic], in canvas tents, rest hunters and trappers after their day’s 


sport” (“Song of Myself? line 323), and “The unsurvey’d interior, log-houses, clear- 
ings, wild animals, hunters, trappers” (“By Blue Ontario’s Shore? line 91). 
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THE TRAPPER’S BRIDE 


by AtFrep Jacos MILLER 


(From The West of Alfred Jacob Miller, by Marvin C. Ross, copyright 1951 by the 
University of Oklahoma Press.) 
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The Catlin portrait of Osceola, a copy of which hung on the wall of 
Whitman’s room in Camden. Reproduced from George C. Catlin, The 
Manners, Customs, and Conditions of the North American Indians 
(London, 1841), II, pl. 298. 
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WHITMAN POEMS 3 


which Miller painted following a trip to the Far West in the 1830’s.* 
They were the result of a commission given to the artist in 
New Orleans in 1837 by Sir William George Drummond Stewart, 
a wealthy Scottish laird whose passion for the wild, free life among 
the Indians and trappers had kept him in the Rocky Mountains 
for a major part of every year since 1833. He took Miller with 
him on his 1837 expedition in order, as Miller stated, “to sketch 
the remarkable scenery & incidents of the journey’* The trip 
occupied the whole of that summer and took Miller along what 
became the Oregon Trail to the trappers’ rendezvous on the Green 
River and into the Wind River Mountains in what is today western 
Wyoming. The result of Miller’s work was a large collection of 
water colors and oils to grace the walls of Murthly Castle, Stewart’s 
home in Scotland. 

An effort to determine the circumstances of Whitman’s famil- 
iarity with “The Trapper’s Bride” has been inconclusive. Miller’s 
earliest exhibit of his Western paintings was held in Baltimore in 
July, 1838. Another took place in New York during May, 1839, at 
the Apollo Gallery. The chance that Whitman saw the painting at 
this latter exhibit is discounted by the fact that a list of the pictures 
exhibited fails to include “The Trapper’s Bride: On the contrary, 
it is entirely likely that Miller did not paint it until he went to 
Stewart’s Scottish castle in 1840 in order to execute the large oils 
that his patron had commissioned.” If 1840 is the year in which 
“The Trapper’s Bride” was painted, Whitman could not have 
become acquainted with it until after Miller’s return to Baltimore 
early in 1842. Sometime, then, between 1842 and 1855 Whitman 
carefully noted the picture and utilized it for the passage in “Song 
of Myself? 


‘Miller’s excellence as a painter of the early Far West was lost sight of for many 
years. His rightful place among other leading painters of the West like Bodmer and 
Catlin has been restored during the past several years through the publication of two 
books containing examples of his work: Bernard DeVoto’s Across the Wide Missouri 
and The West of Alfred Jacob Miller, edited by Marvin C. Ross, containing the two 
hundred water colors by Miller in the Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore. 
The West of Alfred Jacob Miller, ed. Marvin C. Ross (Norman, Okla., 1951), p. 
xvi. 
SIbid., pp. xxi-xxiii. 
"Ibid., p. xxiv. 
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Yet he must have had more than one opportunity to view Miller’s 
painting. This is indicated by a change in one significant detail that 
appears for the first time in the fourth edition. Here Whitman 
wrote, “he held his bride by the hand; but he originally had writ- 
ten: “One hand rested on his rifle . . . the other hand held firmly 
the wrist of the red girl:’* This change (with the exception of the 
reference to the rifle) was dictated by accuracy. It shows that 
Whitman probably had more than one opportunity to see the 
picture and thus to correct the slight error in detail. 


These facts may mean that Whitman owned a copy of “The 
Trapper’s Bride?’ DeVoto, pointing out that it was painted around 
an incident Miller witnessed in the mountains, states that “When 
he got back to the settlements Miller made a pretty calendarlike 
picture of this (and later a huge oil for Murthly) and as “The 
Trapper’s Bride’ it became a staple of his studio trade: Miller’s 
account book bears out this statement. He sold duplicates to B. D. 
Ward on January 20, 1846, for $150; to Johns Hopkins on the 
following February for the same amount; to H. Oelrich on Sep- 
tember 1, 1850, for $125; and to Charles Deford on June 12, 1856, 
for $175.’° None of these names is noted by biographers, however, 
as being among Whitman’s acquaintances. The poet, on the other 
hand, had many pictures in his room at 328 Mickle Street, Camden, 
New Jersey, but there is no evidence that Miller’s picture was 
among them, nor is it mentioned in the poet’s last will and testa- 
ment, in which he specified the persons to whom certain of his 
pictures were to be given. It cannot be said definitely, therefore, 
just how Whitman knew “The Trapper’s Bride:’ But there is no 


8Leaves of Grass (Brooklyn, 1855), p. 19. 


®Across the Wide Missouri (Boston, 1947), p. 325. Miller may have made the paint- 
ing in es to Stewart’s request. A footnote in the rare second novel, Edward 

arren, that Stewart wrote out of his experiences — the trappers comments 
upon just such a scene as Miller depicted: “. .. Among the Indians of the Rocky 

ountains, a father, or the nearest kin acting as rary requires, when the young 
squaw is married, a compensation for the loss, which, if he is rich and well dis 
towards her, he makes the less, provided the husband to whom she is sold settles hand- 
somely upon her in the way a horses and other property, so as to render her inde- 
pendent in case of death or separation” (London, 1854), I, 273. 

10Ross, op. cit., pp. XxXiii-xxxiv. 
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WHITMAN POEMS 5 


doubt that he knew it. Beyond his knowledge of it, moreover, lies 
the matter of his method of composition, which in this case is 
shown to rest upon a clearly defined outside source. 

The second instance of Whitman’s substitution of a secondary 
source for primary experience is found in the background and 
genesis of the poem “Osceola: Here again a picture of an Indian 
plays an important but somewhat different part.” 

One of the earliest references to Osceola appears in a Whitman 
manuscript in the Huntington Library. This manuscript,” a brief 
autobiographical sketch written under the pseudonym of George 
Selwyn, contains the poet’s description of his room in the house 
at 328 Mickle Street. Of special interest is the enumeration of 
pictures—including one of Osceola—in his possession: 


Hung or tacked on the wall are pictures, those of his father, mother 


he and sisters holding the places of honor, a portrait of a sweetheart of 
r’s long ago, a large print of Osceola the Seminole chief (given to Whit- 
D. man many years since by Catlin the artist)... . 
the This statement indicates not only Whitman’s interest in Osceola 
ep- but also his acquaintance with George Catlin (1796-1872), the 
56, J well-known nineteenth-century painter of American Indians. Scant 
et, @ attention has been given to Whitman’s relationship with this fore- 
her @ most of Indian painters and to the circumstances of his composition 
len, the poem “Osceola” 
was Whitman published the poem in 1890.’* In the records of his 
sta- friends—Edmund Gosse, Dr. John Johnston, J. W. Wallace, Horace 
his Traubel, and Thomas Donaldson—are numerous references, prior 
ore; # to the time of composition, which show that Catlin and Osceola in 
no @ particular were frequently in his thoughts at this late period of his 
life. A number of allusions to Osceola’s portrait appear, as well as to 
aint- | Whitman’s possession of one of Catlin’s Indian books and’a Smith- 
ward # sonian catalogue of Catlin’s paintings. These elements form the 
“ The problem of explaining the background of the Osceola poem was first called 
0 to the writer’s attention by Dr. Philip Durham, who has assisted materially in the 
ose preparation of the second part of this article. 
1and- 12Walt Whitman in Camden? first published in The Critic, II] (1885), 97-98; 
inde- reprinted in Emory Holloway, ed. The Uncollected Poetry and Prose of Walt Whit- 


man (Garden City, N. Y., 1921), II, 58-62. 
18Leaves of Grass, ed. Emory Holloway (Garden City, N. Y., 1931), p. 452. 
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background out of which the poet wrote his tribute to Osceola’s 
death. 

The earliest of these references is by the English critic and 
biographer Edmund Gosse, who noted after a visit with Whitman 
in his Mickle Street room on January 3, 1885, “... a print of a 
Red Indian, given him, he told me, by Catlin; it had inspired the 
passage about ‘the red aborigines’ in Starting from Paumanok:™* 
Nothing was said about the poem “Osceola” at this time, of course, 
because it was not yet written nor would it be for about five years. 

Whitman’s memory of how he came into possession of Osceola’s 
portrait was not always dependable during these last years. On 
July 16, 1890, for example, some five years after Gosse’s visit, he 
gave the following explanation to his friend and admirer Dr. John 
Johnston, who had just photographed Whitman’s room and been 
given a brief interview: 


Soon rising to go, I said, “Is that the portrait of Osceola?” referring 
to an old tattered engraving tacked on the wall near the door. 

“Yes,” he replied; “do you know much about him?” 

“Not much,’ I said. He then gave me a brief sketch of Osceola’s 
history—telling me that he was a Seminole chief whose | agenengeee 
was a Scotsman, married to an Indian squaw, down Florida way, and 
when trouble broke out some fifty years ago he was basely betrayed, 
imprisoned and literally done to death. 

“That portrait; he continued, “is by George Cable [an error for 
Catlin], who is quite a clever portrait engraver. I got it in Washington 
during the war. It was packed away for a good many years, and when. 
I found it it was all torn, cracked and frayed. I spent an hour one day 
in piecing it and pasting it on that paper:’* 


In contrast to this statement is another which Whitman made 
approximately two years earlier. He was then quite uncertain as 
to when Catlin had given him the portrait. The following remarks 


14Edmund Gosse, Critical Kit-Kats (London, 1896), p. 104. For the passage in Start- 
ing from Paumanok, see Section 16, lines 240 ff. The details of the passage, half of 
which is a catalogue of names of Indian tribes, owes nothing directly to the Osceola 
portrait, whatever the inspiration. 

15], Johnston and J. W. Wallace, Visits to Walt Whitman in 1890-1891 (London, 
1918), pp. 53-54. Johnston’s photograph of Whitman’s room faces p. 35. In it the 
Osceola portrait as well as the paper on which Whitman pasted it are clearly dis- 
cernible in the upper right corner near the door, as Johnston said. 
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WHITMAN POEMS 7 


were made to Horace Traubel on September 20, 1888, as Whitman 
urged Traubel to take an unnamed book by Catlin home with him 
to examine: 


“You should have it at least a week. You won’t want to read it but you 
will find it full of interest at certain points. Catlin was a wise, informed, 
vital character—devoted, oh so devoted. I don’t remember where we 
were when he gave me that picture”—pointing to the wall—“whether 
it was in New York or Washington, but it was before the War, maybe 


- as many as forty years ago. The subject of this book [that is, Indians] 
- always attracted me—indeed, fascinated me: does so still?’ Turned over 
aS the pages and commented on the portraits, pausing as he came to the 
yn Indian pictures: “As for them, you will not find them interesting from 
he the art side, but from the human side: the side of experience, emotion, 
hn 
= Whitman and Traubel had also talked about Catlin the day 
before. Traubel had brought up the subject as a result of a request 
ng from a mutual friend, Thomas Donaldson, who had asked for 
Whitman’s opinion of a Catlin volume—probably the one referred 
a’ to above. This had led Whitman to remark that he had known 
ver (Catlin and to add, 
ind “That picture on the wall over there was his: he gave it to me over 
ed, forty years ago. He was an interesting old codger—a lithographer—gave 
the second half of his life all up to these studies—became proficient, 
for accumulated a vast deal of information. . . . Catlin was already old 
ton when I knew him? . . . Said about the Catlin picture: “I had that stowed 
hen §§ away ten years, and when it came out it was in that shape. And there 
day is the other, too [showing that he actually had two — by Catlin, 
this latter one unidentified]: I took the better part of two days — 
it together. I should have our man up on Market street frame them bo 
ade —Neumeyer—and superintend the job myself?” 
a During this conversation about Catlin, Whitman alluded to 
rks Thomas Donaldson: as Traubel stated, Whitman “Did not ‘think 
vart- fm however’ that he ‘would read Donaldson’s immense book? Picked 
lf r it up and looked at it with mock horror’* Thomas Donaldson, 
ra who has thus far remained in the background of this discussion of 
“a 16Horace Traubel, With Walt Whitman in Camden (New York, 1915), Il, 354- 
dis- IT, 348-49. 


18Tbid. 
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Whitman’s interest in Osceola, is actually the key to an under- 
standing of the source of Whitman’s knowledge of Osceola’s death 
and therefore of the poem itself. 

A Philadelphia lawyer and intimate friend of the poet from 1876 

until Whitman’s death in 1892, Donaldson later became one of 
Whitman’s biographers.’® He was an authority on both the Indians 
and Catlin’s pictures. Whitman was well acquainted with Donald- 
son’s work, admired his ability as a raconteur, and on December 19, 
1891, just three months before the poet’s death, requested the 
lawyer to visit him. Donaldson did so the very next day. Whitman 
was mortally ill and weak, but asked, 
“And now tell me, what have you been doing lately; on the Indians 
still?” I [Donaldson] detailed about the Indian bulletins that I was 
preparing for the Census and the final report, to which he added, “Oh, 
sort of a supplemental work to your Catlin’’?° 


The work on Catlin to which Whitman was referring and which 
he had regarded with mock horror in Traubel’s presence was “Don- 
aldson’s immense” George Catlin Indian Gallery in the U. S. 
National Museum (Smithsonian Institution) with Memoir and 
Statistics." This is truly an “immense book”—nearly four inches 
thick—given over to a catalogue of Catlin’s pictures, Catlin’s notes 
on Indians, his itinerary, a memoir, and much additional informa- 
tion. For a person as interested in Indians as Whitman claimed to 
be, it was a vast repository of concrete information which he must 
have browsed through at considerable length even if he did not 
read all of its more than nine hundred closely filled pages. There 
can be little doubt that in thumbing through the book he came 
upon the information that provided him with the material for the 
poem “Osceola’’ 


19Thomas Donaldson, Walt Whitman the Man (New York, 1896). The close rela- 
tionship between Whitman and Donaldson is further borne out in the autobiographi- 
cal manuscript referred to on p. ??? above: “Whitman’s stalwart form itself luxuriates 
in a curious, great cane-seat chair, with posts and —_ like ship’s spars; altogether 
the most imposing, heavy-timbered, broad-armed and broad-bottomed edifice of the 
kind possible. It was the Christmas gift of the young son and daughter of Thomas 
Donaldson, of Philadelphia, and was specially made for the poet’ 


20Tbid., pp. 263-64. 
21In The Smithsonian Report for 1885, Part Il (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1887). 
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WHITMAN POEMS 9 


Of all this, however, there is no hint in the note with which 
Whitman prefaced the poem. Indeed, in this note he actually gave 
a different account of how he became informed of the details of 
Osceola’s death, which had taken place many years before, on 
January 30, 1838: 

When I was nearly grown to manhood in Brooklyn, New York (middle 
of 1838), I met one of the return’d U. S. Marines from Fort Moultrie, 
S. C., and had long talks with him—learn’d the occurrence below 
described—death of Osceola. The latter was a young, brave, leading 
Seminole in the Florida war of that time—was surrender’d to our troo 
imprison’d, and literally died of “a broken heart,’ at Fort Moultrie. He 
sicken’d of his confinement—the doctor and officers made every allow- 
ance and kindness possible for him; then the close.** 


Whitman was probably quite right in saying that he had talked 
to a Marine about the death of Osceola, but the bulk of the detailed 
knowledge of the death scene incorporated into the poem came 
neither from these talks nor from Whitman’s imagination of what 
transpired as Osceola died. Most of these details came, in fact, from 
Donaldson’s “immense book’ ‘To make this clear it is necessary first 
to print Whitman’s poem and then the relevant passage from Don- 
aldson’s George Catlin Indian Gallery. 


OscEOoLa 
[Whitman’s note of talks with the Marine] 


When his hour for death had come, 
He slowly rais’d himself from the bed on the floor, 
Drew on his war-dress, shirt, leggings, and girdled the belt around the 


waist, 

Call’d for vermilion paint (his looking-glass was held before him,) 

Painted half his face and neck, his wrists, and back-hands, 

Put the scalp-knife carefully in his belt—then lying down, resting a 
moment, 

Rose again, half sitting, smiled, gave in silence his extended hand to 
each and all, 

Sank faintly low to the floor (tightly grasping the tomahawk handle, [) ] 

Fix’d his look on wife and little children—the last: 

(And here a line in memory of his name and death.) 


*2The original is in italics and enclosed in parentheses. 
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The relevant passage in Donaldson’s book, which provided the 
source for these lines and which Whitman owned and must have 
had open before him as he wrote, is a quotation from Catlin’s 
Letters and Notes on Manners, Customs, and Conditions of the 
North American Indians (184i). Whitman would have found this 
quotation as a natural result of studying Plate 63 in Donaldson’s 
book, which reproduced a line drawing of the same Osceola portrait 
he had hanging in his room in the house on Mickle Street. Here 
also were Catlin’s account of his acquaintance with Osceola at Fort 
Moultrie just before the Indian chief’s death, notes about Osceola 
from other sources, and in particular information given by Don- 
aldson under the title “Manner of Osceola’s Death”: 


In a note on page 221, vol. 2, Catlin’s Eight Years, Mr. Catlin gives an 
interesting account of Osceola’s death: 

From accounts which left Fort Moultrie a few days after I returned 
home, it seems that this ill-fated warrior died a prisoner the next morn- 
ing after I left him, and the following very interesting account of his 
last moments was furnished me by Dr. Weedon, the surgeon, who was 
by him, with the officers of the garrison, at Osceola’s request: 

“About half an hour before he died he seemed to be sensible that he 
was dying; and although he could not speak, he signified by signs that 
he wished me to send for the chiefs and for the officers of the post, 
whom I called in. He made signs to his wives (of whom he had two, and 
also two fine little children by his side) to go and bring his full dress 
which he wore in time of war, which, having been brought in, he rose 
up in his bed, which was on the floor, and put on his shirt, his leggins, 
and moccasins, girded on his war-belt, his bullet-pouch, and powder: 
horn, and laid his knife by the side of him on the floor. He then called 
for his red paint, and his looking-glass, which was held before him 
when he deliberately painted one-half of his face, his neck and his 
throat, his wrists, the backs of his hands, and the handle of his knife red 
with vermillion, a custom practiced when the irrevocable oath of wa 
and destruction is taken. His knife he then placed in its sheath under his 
belt, and he carefull arranged his turban on his head and his threg 
ostrich plumes that he was in the habit of wearing in it. Being thu 
prepared in full dress, he laid down a few minutes to recover streng 
aan, when he rose up as before, and with most benignant an¢ 
pleasing smiles, extended his hand to me and to all of the officers ant 
chiefs that were around him and shook hands with us all in dead silene 
and also with his wives and his little children. He made a signal fe 
them to lower him down upon his bed, which was done, and he the 
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slowly drew from his war-belt his scalping-knife, which he firmly 
grasped in his right hand, — it across the other on his breast, and in 
a moment smiled away his last breath without a struggle or a groan’** 


Just how Whitman utilized this passage in the poem, omitting 
some details, changing a few others—for example, the fact that 
Osceola had two wives instead of one—can easily be seen from a 
comparison of this quotation with the poem itself. Such a com- 
parison makes clearly evident Whitman’s indebtedness to Catlin. 
Indeed, one can say that as a result of the frequent queries and 
comments of his friends concerning the Osceola portrait on his 
wall and from reading about Osceola in Donaldson’s book, the 
poem on the Indian’s death was born. Very likely it was composed 
on or near July 16, 1890, for it was on that day that Whitman— 
the details fresh in his mind—gave Dr. Johnston an oral resumé 
of Osceola’s history. This resumé, quoted earlier in this article, 
reproduces details—such as Osceola’s grandfather’s having been 
a Scotsman—that Whitman would have most conveniently found 
in Donaldson’s book, some of them also included in his note to 
the poem.” From the picture on the wall to Whitman’s composi- 
tion of “Osceola;’ therefore, lies a chain of conversations (includ- 
ing the one with the Marine fifty-two years before), questions, 
readings, personal associations, and reminiscences which explain 
the background and genesis of one of Whitman’s last poems. 

These two examples of Walt Whitman’s resorting to second- 
hand and even third-hand material show how inadequate is Car- 
penter’s statement about “absolute personal experience” as an 
explanation of the source of Whitman’s poetry. That an abundance 
of personal experience went into the creation of Leaves of Grass 
is not to be questioned. But probably more of Whitman’s poetry 
owes its origin to sources such as those here examined than has 
been fully made known. Doubtless other instances will eventually 
be brought to light that will make this hypothesis an assured fact. 


23George Catlin Indian Gallery, p. 219. 
24Cf. ibid., p. 218. 
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10 HUNTINGTON LIBRARY QUARTERLY 
The relevant passage in Donaldson’s book, which provided the 


slov 
source for these lines and which Whitman owned and must have gra 
had open before him as he wrote, is a quotation from Catlin’s am 
Letters and Notes on Manners, Customs, and Conditions of the 
North American Indians (1841). Whitman would have found this J 
quotation as a natural result of studying Plate 63 in Donaldson’s § °°” 
book, which reproduced a line drawing of the same Osceola portrait Ose 
he had hanging in his room in the house on Mickle Street. Here — 
also were Catlin’s account of his acquaintance with Osceola at Fort § P@™ 
Moultrie just before the Indian chief’s death, notes about Osceola ff !nd 
from other sources, and in particular information given by Don- § 6™ 
aldson under the title “Manner of Osceola’s Death”: wall 

oen 
In a note on page 221, vol. 2, Catlin’s Eight Years, Mr. Catlin gives an o ‘ 
interesting account of Osceola’s death: h 

From accounts which left Fort Moultrie a few days after I returned  "'° 
home, it seems that this ill-fated warrior died a prisoner the next morn- of C 
ing after I left him, and the following very interesting account of his @ repr 
last moments was furnished me by Dr. Weedon, the surgeon, who was a See 
by him, with the officers of the garrison, at Osceola’s request: in D 
“About half an hour before he died he seemed to be sensible that he the 

was dying; and although he could not speak, he signified by signs that thy 
he wished me to send for the chiefs and for the officers of the COR 
whom I called in. He made signs to his wives (of whom he had two, and Hg ¢ 
also two fine little children by his side) to go and bring his full dress J readit 
which he wore in time of war, which, having been brought in, he rose # the b 
up in his bed, which was on the floor, and put on his shirt, his leggins, Th 
and moccasins, girded on his war-belt, his —— and powder- el 
horn, and laid his knife by the side of him on the floor. He then called |" 
for his red paint, and his looking-glass, which was held before him, jm Pete 
when he ailibansesby painted one-half of his face, his neck and his explar 
throat, his wrists, the backs of his hands, and the handle of his knife red of per 
with vermillion, a custom practiced when the irrevocable oath of war is not 
and destruction is taken. His knife he then placed in its sheath under his owes 
belt, and he carefully arranged his turban on his head and his three 
ostrich plumes that he was in the habit of wearing in it. Being thusjg °°? 
prepared in full dress, he laid down a few minutes to recover strength be bre 
nicient, when he rose up as before, and with most benignant and 
pleasing smiles, extended his hand to me and to all of the officers and 
chiefs that were around him and shook hands with us all in dead silence, 
and also with his wives and his little children. He made a signal for = **Geo 
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slowly drew from his war-belt his scalping-knife, which he firmly 
grasped in his right hand, % m, it across the other on his breast, and in 
a moment smiled away his last breath without a struggle or a groan’’** 


Just how Whitman utilized this passage in the poem, omitting 
some details, changing a few others—for example, the fact that 
Osceola had two wives instead of one—can easily be seen from a 
comparison of this quotation with the poem itself. Such a com- 
parison makes clearly evident Whitman’s indebtedness to Catlin. 
Indeed, one can say that as a result of the frequent queries and 
comments of his friends concerning the Osceola portrait on his 
wall and from reading about Osceola in Donaldson’s book, the 
poem on the Indian’s death was born. Very likely it was composed 
on or near July 16, 1890, for it was on that day that Whitman— 
the details fresh in his mind—gave Dr. Johnston an oral resumé 
of Osceola’s history. This resumé, quoted earlier in this article, 
reproduces details—such as Osceola’s grandfather’s having been 
a Scotsman—that Whitman would have most conveniently found 
in Donaldson’s book, some of them also included in his note to 
the poem.** From the picture on the wall to Whitman’s composi- 
tion of “Osceola?” therefore, lies a chain of conversations (includ- 
ing the one with the Marine fifty-two years before), questions, 


ess [| readings, personal associations, and reminiscences which explain 
ose the background and genesis of one of Whitman’s last poems. 

me These two examples of Walt Whitman’s resorting to second- 
er- 


hand and even third-hand material show how inadequate is Car- 
penter’s statement about “absolute personal experience” as an 
explanation of the source of Whitman’s poetry. That an abundance 
of personal experience went into the creation of Leaves of Grass 
is not to be questioned. But probably more of Whitman’s poetry 
owes its origin to sources such as those here examined than has 
been fully made known. Doubtless other instances will eventually 
be brought to light that will make this hypothesis an assured fact. 


23George Catlin Indian Gallery, p. 219. 
24Cf. ibid., p. 218. 
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A “Letter” on the Elizabethan Succession 
Question, 1566 


By Mortimer LEvINE 


I" THE Course of research at the Bodleian Library I came upon a 
manuscript (Ashmolean MS. 829, foll. 36-40) purporting to be 
a letter on the Elizabethan succession question. More than likely, 
however, it is really a tract in the guise of a letter. Ordinarily letters 
are addressed to specific parties and signed by their senders; neither 
is the case here. Moreover, it is not unusual to find Elizabethan 
writers, either for reasons of safety or convenience, using other 
literary forms to cloak or embellish their succession tracts.* At any 
rate, the “Letter,” as we shall call it, definitely belongs to the succes- 
sion literature of the reign of Elizabeth I. It has, to my knowledge, 
completely escaped the attention of historians. Since our knowledge 
of the intricacies of the succession question is not so great as to make 
it much less perplexing to us than it was to the Elizabethans, I feel 
that the “Letter” is at least of sufficient interest to warrant a brief 
introduction and a full reproduction. 

The author of the “Letter”? would have us believe that he was 
moved to his task by concern over the activities of the addressee, 
an unnamed “sir’’ This gentleman—be he real or contrived—is made 
out as having participated in a private conference which dealt with 
the “great matter of succession:’ The alleged conference apparently 
produced a resolution on the succession. The addressee is accused 
of attempting to win universal favor for the resolution by main- ’ 
taining that the “best learned” in England and all of the nobility 

1Two noteworthy examples should suffice. In 1561 Thomas Norton and Thomas 


Sackville wrote the tragedy of Gorboduc, the fifth act of which Professor J. E. Neale 
has described as “no more than a tract for the times on the subject of the succession, 
containing a palpable attack on Mary’s [Mary Stuart’s] title? Queen Elizabeth (Lon- 
don, 1934), p. 200. Approximately two years later John Hales wrote his A Declara- 
tion of the Succession of the Crown Imperial of England in the form of a motion or 
speech made in Parliament, though, to | mg Professor Neale again, “it clearly was 
not delivered as such? Elizabeth I and Her Parliaments, 1559-1581 (London, 1953), 
104. 

*It is entirely possible that the “Letter” had more than one author. I only assume a 
single author as a matter of convenience in writing. 
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are of his mind. He is also accused of having the resolution “set 
forth in print” and secretly circulated throughout the realm “to 
seduce her Majesty’s subjects into sundry and diverse opinions 
strange from that which is commonly received and best approved’ 
(fol. 36a.) 
— Our author does not tell us in so many words just what this 
alleged resolution was all about. The contents of the “Letter; how- 
ever, afford us two solid clues as to what its general nature probably 
was. At one point it is indicated that it was resolved in the private 
conference that the will of Henry VIII was invalid (fol. 38a). In 
that document the King had set aside the superior hereditary right 
of the Stuarts, the descendants of his elder sister Margaret, and 
assigned the succession after his own children and their issue to the 
Suffolk line, the descendants of his younger sister Mary. Now the 
most clamorous deniers of the validity of Henry’s will were the 
advocates of the Stuart claim. This suggests that the resolution 
favored the title of Mary Queen of Scots, the senior Stuart claimant. 
Further support of this can be found in the following statement 
aimed at the addressee: 


... for where your law allegeth the Statute of 25 Edward III on your 
side; others thinketh it maketh clearly against you and that the takers of 
your part understandeth not good logic that maketh difference between 
the king’s children and the king’s descent. [fol. 38a.] 


This requires some elucidation. An important legal obstacle to the 
succession of Mary Stuart, the Scottish-born daughter of a Scottish 
father and a French mother, was the common law rule against an 
alien inheriting English land. The applicability of that rule to 
Mary was in part dependent upon how one interpreted the follow- 
ing provision of the Statute of 25 Edward III (1351):° 


... the law of the Crown of England is, and always hath been such, that 
the children of the Kings of England, in whatsoever parts they be born, 
in England or elsewhere, be able and ought to bear the inheritance after 
the death of their ancestors.* 


8]t also depended on whether or not a Scot was legally an alien in England, but the 
“Letter” does not touch on that question. 


425 Edward III, st. 1; Statutes of the Realm, I, 310. 
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In effect this exempted the foreign-born children of the kings of 
England from the common law rule against alien inheritance. But 
what did Edward III and his Parliament have in mind when they 
said “children of the Kings of England”? The backers of Mary, a 
great-granddaughter of Henry VII, maintained that they meant all 
descendants of the kings of England, not merely their immediate 
children.’ Those who opposed Mary’s claim argued that the words 
of the Statute only signified sons and daughters of the kings of Eng- 
land; if the men of 1351 were thinking of later descendants they 
would have so specified.* The statement in the “Letter” obviously 
places the addressee and his friends on the Stuart side of this con- 
troversy. This and the challenging of Henry VIII’s will add up to 
strong presumption that the resolution was made in behalf of the 
Queen of Scotts. 

Our author also fails to tell us just when the doings which were 
supposed to have inspired his writing took place. Moreover, the 
“Letter” itself has come down to us undated. Indeed, it contains 
only two allusions to a period of time, to wit, “now, the Parliament 
being ended,’ (fol. 36a) and “whensoever it shall please her Majesty 
to call the same [i.e., Parliament] again” (fol. 37a). These indicate 
that everything happened during a period when Parliament was not 
meeting. But this information standing alone is of no use to us, 
what with there having been thirteen sessions of Parliament in Eliza- 
beth’s reign. Fortunately, however, there is internal evidence which 
enables us to make some pretty safe approximations as to dates. 
Another activity imputed to the addressee is that of causing 


other books to be set forth in print .. . wherein . . . the author thereof 
goeth falsely about to prove that not only the French Queen’s issue 
[ie., the Suffolk line]? but all the whole issue of King Henry VII’s chil- 
dren now alive and born within the realm are illegitimate. [fol. 37a.] 


5The best and fullest statement of this nt is in John Leslie, A Defense of 
the Honor of the Right, High, Mighty, and Noble Princess Mary, Queen of Scotland 
... (London, 1569), pp. 69-85. 

This case is presented in Harleian MS. 4627, No. 2, pp. 18-19; elaborated on in 
Harleian MS. 780, foll. 2-6. 

‘Mary Tudor, the fount of the Suffolk claim, was the widow of Louis XII of France 
when she married Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk. She was usually referred to as 
the French Queen and only rarely as the Duchess of Suffolk. 
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This, as subsequent references in the “Letter” make clear, undoubt- 
edly refers to a tract dated March 20, 1565/6 and given the lengthy 
title of Allegations in behalf of the High and Mighty Princess the 
Lady Mary, Now Queen of Scots, against the Opinions and Books 
Set Forth in the Part of the Lady Catherine,® and the Rest of the 
Issues of the French Queen, Touching the Succession of the 
Crown;° we shall call it Allegations in behalf of Mary. 

The date of this tract seems to indicate that the Parliament which 
our author had in mind was the one prorogued on April ro, 1563; 
its second session opened on September 30, 1566. The “Letter” 
obviously was written after the appearance of Allegations in behalf 
of Mary and before the resumption of the Parliament; hence we 
may place it at some time between March 20 and September 30, 
1566. As for the private conference and the activities concerning 
its resolution, it seems a good guess that they occurred, if they did 
occur, shortly before March 20, 1566, probably earlier in the same 
year. But did any of the doings imputed to the addressee take 

lace? 
i Indeed, we cannot dismiss the possibility that both the addressee 
and his activities were mere inventions of our author. Nothing 


resembling the private conference has been recorded for us in any 
reliable source.** Nor has a single copy of its resolution come down 


8The Lady Catherine Grey. 
®Good manuscript copies in Ashmolean MS. 829, foll. 12-23; Cambridge MS. Gg, 
iii. 34, pp. 118-44; Cotton MS. Caligula B IX, vol. II, foll. 233-43; printed in a 19~ 
appendix to William Atwood, The Fundamental Constitution of the English Gov- 
ernment Proving King William and Queen Mary Our Lawful and Rightful King and 
Queen (London, 1690). 
eaaae seems to — with the words Pre the Parliament being ended? but 
hensoever it shall please her Majesty to call the same again” may imply a proroga- 
tion. At any rate, ws need not assume that our poets careful “4 distinguich 
between a prorogation and a dissolution. 
11There would not have to be much of an interval between them and the appear- 
_ance of Allegations in behalf of Mary. Our manuscript copies of that tract are pref- 
aced with a statement that it was written about a year before its date of March 20, 
1566. See Cotton MS. Caligula B IX, vol. Il, fol. 233. 
12One is almost tempted to identify the conference with one described in Leyces- 
ter’s Commonwealth (first published in 1584): “... in her Majesty’s days that now 
liveth, about the 11 or 12 year of her reign if I count not amiss . . . , 1 remember well 
the place where the late Duke of Norfolk, the Marquis of Winchester . . . , the old 
Earls of Arundel and Pembroke that now are dead, with my Lord of Pembroke that 
yet liveth, as also my Lord of Leicester himself if I be not deceived, with divers others 
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to us. It is even open to question that Allegations in behalf of Mary 
was actually printed in 1566, whether by the addressee or someone 
else.** Consequently, we certainly may entertain doubts about the 
reality of the happenings described in the “Letter? 

Nevertheless, the early part of 1566 was indeed a time in which 
they could have occurred. The English faction of the Queen of 
Scots must have been quite optimistic about her prospects. Mary’s 


h § recent marriage to her cousin Darnley, whose claim to the crown 
10 § was almost as good as her own, had removed a serious source of divi- 
’’? & sion among the Catholics over the choice of a succession candidate. 
if | Moreover, late in January the very encouraging news began to 
ve @ reach England that Mary was “with child’** And there was, of 
0, | course, the perennial hope that Spain and/or France would support 
ng —§ Mary’s cause in any way which proved necessary.”* In short, it was 
id §§ the sort of situation in which a good many of Mary’s English friends 
ne § could have become convinced that the time was ripe to do some- 
ke §§ thing to establish her right to the succession. 
Moreover, there was a matter coming up which quite a few of 
see 
| met together upon this matter [i.e., Henry VIII's will]. And after long conference 
"8 about the ... pretensed will, and many proofs and reasons laid down why it could 
ny not be true or authentical ..., at length it was moved that .. . they should go with the 
wn rest of the nobility and proclaim the Queen of Scotland heir apparent in Cheapside. 
... And... for some causes to themselves best known they proceeded not in the o 
publishing of their determination at that time...’ Ed. F. J. Burgoyne (London, 1904), 
Gg. pp. 190-191. There is a resemblance between this and the conference in the “Letter? 
but the date of 11 or 12 Elizabeth I is rather difficult to reconcile with that of Allega- 
* tions in behalf of Mary (8 Elizabeth I). Moreover, if any one of the noblemen men- 
-and ( tioned was the addressee, he would not have been addressed as “sir” At any rate, 
| Leycester’s Commonwealth is a notoriously unreliable source. 
’ but 18Although our manuscript copies (see note 9 above) are prefaced by an address 
ogi from “The Printer to the Reader? no — edition before that of 1690 is extant. 
guish The tract is not listed in Pollard and Redgrave’s Short-Title Catalogue. The publisher 
of the edition of 1690 writes: “whether ever printed or no I cannot say’ Allegations 
pear: in Atwood, p. 3. 
ref- 14See Thomas Randolph’s letter to the Earl of Leicester, January 29, 1566, Calendar 
if 20, fm °f State Papers, Foreign, ser. iii, vol. VIII, 13. It does not seem unlikely that news of 
this kind was quickly disseminated among Mary’s backers. Indeed, at this time Leices- 
himself probably was one of them. 
now 18This hope may have been stronger than ever as a result of the general misunder- 
¢ well Standing in England about what passed between Catherine de Médicis and the Duke 
re old Mm Of Alva at their recent meetings at Bayonne. Indeed on Feb 7, 1566, Randolph 
e that 2s already reporting the formation of a “Papal League? See Cal. S. P., Foreign, ser. 
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them probably anticipated with some concern, The Parliament 
that had been prorogued in 1563 was scheduled to reopen later 
in 1566*° and there was bound to be pressure on Elizabeth to make 
the settlement of the succession the main business of the session, 
Now in 1563 in the House of Commons, dominated as it was by 
its large Protestant majority, there had been ominous manifesta- 
tions of hostility to the Catholic Queen of Scots. In their succession 
petition the Commons had made obvious allusions to the former 
French machinations to replace Elizabeth with Mary and the late 
enterprise of the Poles in Mary’s behalf.” They also had expressed 
their fear of a faction of “malicious Papists” lying in wait “to 
advance some title;’* and by this the Commons undoubtedly meant 
Mary’s title. Sir Ralph Sadler, one of their number, had composed 
and probably delivered a somewhat intemperate speech in which 
he rejected Mary as an alien.** And John Hales, another member, 
had topped all this off by writing his A Declaration of the Suc- 
cession of the Crown Imperial of England in which he openly 
advocated the recognition of the Lady Catherine Grey, the senior 
Suffolk claimant, as next in line after Elizabeth and her issue.” 
To say the least, it was not to be expected that Mary Stuart’s cause 
would fare well if the succession was to be decided when the same 
House of Commons that had sat in 1563 returned to Westminster 
in 1566. 

This could have suggested the activities indicated in the “Letter” 
to certain of Mary’s friends as offering a way to have the succes- 
sion decided in fact if not in law before the Parliament met again, 
First they would hold a private conference and there draw up a 
resolution declaring Mary to be Elizabeth’s heir presumptive. ‘Then 


16See Cal. S. P., Spanish, Elizabeth, I, 517. 

11We have been admonished of the great malice of your [Elizabeth’s] foreign ene- 
mies which even in your lifetime have sought to transfer the dignity and right of 
your Crown to a stranger . . . ; we have heard of some subjects of this land most 
unnaturally confedered [confederated] with your enemies to attempt the destruction 
of your Majesty and us...” Sir John Harington, Nugae Antiquae (London ,1804), |, 
73-74- 

18Harington, Nugae Antiquae, I, 74. 

19See Neale, Elizabeth I and Her Parliaments, pp. 104-105. 

20This tract is printed in George Harbin, Hereditary Right of the Crown of Eng- 
land Asserted (London, 1713), app. vii. 
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they would campaign to get their resolution accepted by all estates 
of the realm and especially the nobility. An obvious step here 
would be to print and circulate the resolution. A further step would 
be to seek to refute Catherine Grey’s claim by publishing Allega- 
tions in bebalf of Mary, a tract originally written in answer to 
Hales’s Declaration. If England could thus be won over to Mary, 
the succession might be regarded as virtually determined by the 
time the Parliament reassembled. Whether or not such a project 
was feasible, it is conceivable that something of the sort was 
attempted by a few of Mary’s more zealous supporters, i.e., the 
addressee and his followers. 

Be that as it may, our author evidently was very much afraid 
of the possibility of an attempt of some kind being made to settle 
the succession outside of Parliament. Hence he devoted one of his 
most important passages to maintaining the right of the high court 
of Parliament to adjudicate the succession." There he not only 
rejected the idea of resolving the issue in a private conference; he 
also emphatically denied that any court other than Parliament was 
competent to consider it (fol. 36b). This last seems particularly 
pertinent because the chance that the succession question might be 
turned over to a special tribunal composed of the leading jurists 
was not altogether remote.” And the fact that most of those hold- 


210f course, this notion that the succession came within the jurisdiction of Parlia- 
ment was not new. There was strong a behind it in the fact that Henry VIII 
had thrice changed the succession in Parliament without arousing any audible mani- 
festations of protest from the nation. Parliament's right to settle the succession had 
been recognized by such learned statesmen as the Catholic Sir Thomas More and the 
Protestant Sir Thomas Smith. See Cresacre More, The Life and Death of Sir Thomas 
More (London, 1828), pp. 252-53; Sir Thomas Smith, De Republica Anglorum 
(Cambridge, 1906), PP. 48-49. Perhaps indicative of common acceptance of Parlia- 
ment’s jurisdiction is the fact that Mary and Darnley, in sending their terms to Eliza- 
beth in August 1565, had ee demanded that their claims be established b 
“Act of Parliament’—Cal. S. P. Relating to Scotland and Mary Queen of Scots, 1 
192-93. 

*2We read in a letter of the Spanish ambassador that this had been proposed by the. 
“moderate” members of the Privy Council in October 1562 on the occasion of Eliza- 
beth’s nearly fatal attack of smallpox. See Cal. S. P., Spanish, Elizabeth, 1, 263. And in 
October 1566, according to the French ambassador, the Queen would confront a 
delegation of peers with a threat to ignore Parliament on the succession and make her 
decision after consulting six of the most able jurists of the realm. See F A. Mumby, 
The Fall of Mary Stuart (London, 1921), pp. 102-103. 
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ing high legal office in England were believed to be inclined to 
the Catholic religion** made it seem quite likely that such a panel, 
if called, would be dominated by favorers of the Stuart claim. 
Therefore, the suspicion arises that it was mainly practical con- 
siderations which caused our author to make his espousal of the 
doctrine of Parliament’s exclusive jurisdiction over the succession. 

This seems to receive support from the way in which he expected 
Parliament to proceed: 


. .. neither strictly to the letter, neither to the meaning of the maker, 
neither to this precedent nor that, neither to the one law nor to the 
other further than the same agreeth with good conscience and equi 

being informed by God’s Word and by the light of nature. .. . [fol. 36b.] 


If Parliament was only bound by the law to the extent that it agreed 
with “good conscience and equity being informed by God’s Word 
and by the light of nature;’ there was much room for expediency 
to influence judgment. Surely it would not be too difficult for a 
nationalist and Protestant House of Commons to interpret God’s 
Word and the light of nature as being opposed to the succession 
of the alien and Catholic Queen of Scots. Indeed, later on our 
author may have been suggesting this when he pointed out that 
God’s Word, as expressed by St. Paul, required men to provide 
specially for their own, and that nature, according to Cicero, gave 
men the desire to maintain their own (fol. 39a). 

So far we have come upon several indications that our author’s 
chief purpose in writing the “Letter” was to warn against any 
possible attempt to secure the recognition of Mary Stuart’s claim 
by illegal means. Did he also intend to reject Mary’s title altogether 
and advance the cause of a particular alternative succession candi- 
date? The “Letter” offers us no direct evidence that he did. Its dis- 
cussions of the specific legal issues involved assume, for the most 


28This had been indicated by the Spanish ambassador in the letter referred to in the 
preceding note. And in March 1566 John Hales requested that Secretary Cecil secure 
the appointment of George Bromley as Attorney of the Duchy of Lancaster in order 
to “win the hearts of a great many Protestants who, now discouraged, will take some 
hope if they may hear a Protestant lawyer beareth some authority in Westminster 
Hal? Lansdowne MS. 9, No. 8, fol. 15. 
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part, the appearance of impartial summaries of the arguments that 

were going on between the supporters of the Queen of Scots and 
_ the backers of the Lady Catherine Grey. Indeed, the Suffolk side 
is always given the last word and sometimes seems to be presented 
more cogently. However, this does not necessarily constitute 
advocacy. 


The closest approach to that in the “Letter” is the following 
warning to the addressee: 


. till your doubt be discussed we mean with our lands, life, and 
goods to maintain honor and serve as true obedient subjects our own 
kings’ children, of whom we know none alive at this day but our most 
lawful Sovereign Lady, Queen Elizabeth, and next unto her and her 
issue the nighest of blood of our own nation according to our own law, 
whose fathers and mothers were at the time of their birth at the 
allegiance of our own kings here in England, and lawfully descended 
from the two Houses, York and Lancaster, by the ha © MPDY Baws of that 
blessed marriage of Henry VII joined together. . 39b.] 


a 
Ys The implication here is that Elizabeth’s loyal subjects were bound 
on to accept the Lady Catherine’s claim until such time as the doubts 


about the succession question were cleared up. All of Catherine’s 


‘a principal competitors for the succession were at least temporarily 
de ruled out by one or another of the criteria stated. Mary Stuart was 
ve a foreigner. The Lady Margaret Lennox and her son Darnley, 
although they had been born in England, lost the Englishry of 
rs fm their descent from Henry VII because the Lady Margaret’s parents 
ny were not at the allegiance of Henry VIII at the time of her birth.** 
he And the Yorkist Earl of Huntingdon was not a descendant of 
net Henry VII and Elizabeth of York. Catherine Grey alone among 
di- [§ the leading claimants met each of the qualifications: she was the 
lis- “nighest of blood” of a purely native line; her parents were at the 
ost (@ allegiance of Henry VIII at the time of her birth; she was a great- 
granddaughter of Henry VII and Elizabeth of York. 
ae Of course, we cannot regard this as an outright demand for 
cure 
rder 2“The Countess cannot claim the benefit of her birth as a subject born at Har- 
<a bottle, in England, as her mother came as a ger and stranger’ Articles against 


Margaret, Countess of Lennox, May 7, 1 562, ‘al. S. P., F oreign, = iii, vol. V, 15. For 
an elaboration of this argument see Hales in Harbin, pp. xxxii-xxxvii. 
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Catherine’s recognition as Elizabeth’s heir presumptive. But it does 
imply that Englishmen ought to accept her title if Elizabeth should 
die without issue before the resolution of the succession question, 
That was probably as far as our author was willing to go in the 
direction of advocacy. It would have been dangerous for him to 
go further, what with John Hales still under the Queen’s dis- 
pleasure for having done so in 1563.** Moreover, our author would 
have been somewhat inconsistent if he appeared to prejudge an 
issue which he claimed was only Parliament’s to judge. At any 
rate, his statement of criteria was sufficient suggestion to both 
Parliament and England as to how he wanted the matter decided. 
It seems safe enough to place both our author and the “Letter” on 
the Suffolk side. 

Certainly the two most significant contributions of the “Letter” 
to the recorded debates over particular aspects of the succession 
question were made in the interest of the Suffolk cause. Those had 
to do with the lawfulness of the marriage of Mary Tudor, queen 
dowager of France, and Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, and 
the validity of the will of Henry VIII. There were no more vital 
issues in so far as the Suffolk claim was concerned. If Mary Tudor 
had not been the lawful wife of Charles Brandon, there was no 
legitimate descent from Henry VII in the entire Suffolk line.** And 
on the validity of Henry VIII’s will rested Catherine Grey’s most 
impressive claim to priority over Mary Stuart in the succession, 

The pivotal question that the Elizabethan tract writers had to 
answer about Charles Brandon’s marriage to Mary Tudor (1515) 
was whether or not the Duke had been divorced from one Lady 
Margaret Mortimer, a previous wife who outlived the French 
Queen. According to Hales, Brandon had obtained a divorce from 


25See Lansdowne MS. 9, No. 8, fol. 15; DNB, VIII, 914. 


26This seems to be as good a place as any for an outline of the Suffolk descent. 
Mary Tudor, younger surviving ~—— of Henry VII and Elizabeth of York, had 
been survived by two daughters, the Ladies Frances and Eleanor Brandon. The elder, 
the Lady Frances, was survived by two daughters, the Ladies Catherine and Mary 
Grey. The elder, the Lady Catherine, had two sons, Edward Seymour, known as 
Lord Beauchamp, and Thomas Seymour. The Lady Eleanor Brandon was survived 
by a daughter, the oo cee Clifford. The Lady Margaret had two sons, the 
Lords Ferdinando and William Stanley. 
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$ Lady Mortimer on grounds of a precontract and carnal copulation 
d with one Anne Browne.”’ The author of Allegations in behalf of 
. Mary disputed this by claiming that Brandon had had neither con- 
e tract nor intercourse with Anne Browne when he married Lady 
0 


Mortimer, and that the advocates of the Suffolk claim could “prove 
no lawful divorce within the realm’”* As the matter stood between 
them, the author of Allegations in behalf of Mary had the better of 
the argument because of Hales’s failure to furnish any documentary 
evidence of a divorce. 

The contribution of the “Letter” was to bring up a bull pro- 
mulgated by Clement VII in 1528. This bull stated that Brandon 
had been granted a divorce from Lady Mortimer on grounds of 
affinity and consanguinity by the Archdeacon of London, the 
judge of matrimonial affairs in the Diocese of London; it also 
declared Brandon’s children by both Anne Browne and Mary 
Tudor to be legitimate.*® Now the author of Allegations in behalf 
of Mary, while not exactly admitting the existence of Clement VII’s 
bull, argued that such a bull was not pleadable in England for two 
reasons: (1) the realm was now “most happily delivered” from the 
Pope’s “usurped power”;*® (2) even “when the pope was here in 
greatest authority” cases of matrimony and bastardy should “have 
been tried by the certificate of the ordinary;’ and “the pope’s dis- 
pensation carrieth not in our law the jurisdiction of the ordinary?" 
The “Letter” rather effectively answered these arguments in its 
presentation of the Suffolk side: 


... others saith that though it [Clement’s bull] be not [pleadable] now, 
yet it was then [i.e., in 1528], and it is a good testimony, record, and 
writing that the divorce between them [Brandon and Lady Mortimer] 
was lawful and good seeing that it was a ratification of the ordinaries 
ie, the trial and sentence by the Archdeacon of London]... . 
(fol. 38a. ] 


27Hales in Harbin, pp. xl-xli. 
28 Allegations in Atwood, p. 10. 


— 2°The bull is printed in Latin in M. A. E. Green, Lives of the Princesses of England 
- (London, 1854), V, 576-78; summarized in English in Letters and Papers, Foreign 
ahs ad 274 Domestic, of the Reign of Henry VIII, IV, No. 5859. 


80 Allegations in Atwood, p. 5. 
51 Allegations in Atwood, p. 9. 
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This, as I see it, redressed the balance to the favor of the lawfulness 
of the marriage of Charles Brandon and Mary Tudor and the 
legitimacy of their children.” 

As for the validity of the will of Henry VIII, the most important 
question that arose during the first decade of Elizabeth’s reign was 
whether or not that document bore the King’s signature, The Acts 
of 1536 and 1543 had given Henry “full and plenar power” to 
designate the succession by his last will “signed with his most 
gracious hand:’** The pro-Stuart tract writers maintained that the 
succession provisions of Henry’s will, according to which Catherine 
Grey was now Elizabeth’s heir presumptive, were invalid because 
the will did not meet the statutory requirement: it had not been 
signed with the King’s “most gracious hand”; it had merely been 
stamped by a clerk, and that after Henry’s death.** This argument 
was plausible because the original of the will of Henry VIII was 
kept concealed in the custody of the Lord Treasurer;** indeed, it 
was believed by some that the original had been destroyed during 
Mary I’s reign.** 

The “Letter; however, reported—or invented—the very sig- 
nificant rumor that when the addressee “brought diverse of the 


noblemen to see the King’s will some of them said they knew not 
the signing thereof from King Henry VIII’s own hand” (fol. 38a.) 
This is the first indication in succession literature that the original 
had been inspected after Elizabeth’s accession. Although no other 
source confirms the incident described in the “Letter; the accuracy 
of the report attributed to some of the noblemen perhaps gives 
some ground for presuming its occurrence. The original is extant 


82Of course, it might be conjectured that the Pope had been induced to invent 
rather than confirm the ordinary and his sentence of divorce. Clement probably was 
not beyond the doing of such a favor for great personages like the Duke of Suffolk 
and the French Queen. Nevertheless, the burden of proof would seem to belong to 
the conjecturers. Unless substantial evidence of fabrication can be produced, the 
word of the Holy See ought to be accepted. 


3328 Henry VIII, c. 7, and 35 Henry VIII, c. 1; Statutes of the Realm, III, 660, 956. 
34See esp. Leslie, Defense of Mary, pp. 97-105. 
35See Harleian MS. 849, fol. 31. 


86See Maitland of Lethington’s letter to Secretary Cecil, Jan’ 4, 1567, J.B 
Collier, ed. The Egerton Papers (Camden Society, 1840), p. “iia 
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at the Public Record Office.*’ An examination of the signatures at 
the beginning and end of the will clearly reveals that they were 
made not by a stamp but with a pen in a hand which looks very 
much like Henry VIII’s.** Therefore, if permission could have been 
secured to have the story in the “Letter” checked by competent 
authorities, the main Stuart case against the validity of the will of 
Henry VIII would have been demolished.” 

The principal purpose of this introduction has been to try to 
make the text meaningful by establishing the setting and intent of 
the “Letter’’ There are, to my knowledge, only two copies of the 
“Letter” extant: the one already referred to at the Bodleian Library 
(Ashmolean MS. 829, foll. 36-40) and another at University 
Library, Cambridge (MS. Dd. ix. 14, foll. 70-74). It is extremely 
doubtful that either is the original, but both are written in legible 
secretary hands and perhaps were contemporaneous with the orig- 
inal. There are only a few variations in their wording. My transcript 
has been made from the Bodleian copy. Where an occasional word 
has been added from the Cambridge MS. the same is indicated by 
square brackets and a note of the folio number. The text has been 


he ( modernized as to capitalization, punctuation, and spelling. Abbre- 
ot viations and ampersands have been replaced by the full word except 

a.) where the former are retained in modern usage. Since both copies 

nal j@ lack paragraphing, the paragraphing is mine. Other matters of 

her ( grammar have been left alone for the sake of accuracy, but the 
cy ff ‘eader should have little difficulty in understanding what is said. 
ves 

ant Honey of the Exchequer, The Treasury of Receipt of the Exchequer, Royal 
Wills, vol. IV. 

88Sufficient differences between the two signatures to preclude their having been 
vee made by a single stamp are readily perceived with the naked eye. In neither signature 

Py is there any sign of the sort of impression that one would expect to find left in a soft 

ffolk paper by a stamp. “The handwriting strongly resembles that of signatures to docu- 

ag & ments of the last year of ys —_ signatures which are generally accepted as 

, the those of the King himself?” Alfred Bailey, The Succession to the English Crown 
(London, 1879), p. 159. 

1 956. 8°Of course, the advocates of the Stuart claim could then have changed their charge 
to one of forgery, but such a sudden and expedient switch probably would not have 
been too impressive to contemporaries. We, however, cannot entirely dismiss the pos- 
sibility of forgery. For a very convincing rejection of that possibility ty a con- 

,j.2 sideration of circumstantial evidence see A. F. Pollard, En land under Protector 


Somerset (London, 1900), pp. 1-23. 
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Asumotean MS, 829, FoLL. 36-40 tic 
[Begin fol. 36a.] Sir, diverse of your well-willers do not a little on 
marvel to hear what moveth you now, the Parliament being ended, asi 
to busy yourself in private conference so earnestly in this great rec 
_ matter of succession; and thereon so certainly to resolve that you # 
dare practice with all the estates and degrees of this realm to favor Hf o¢ 
your said resolution, persuading them that the best learned in this # 
realm and all the nobility thereof be wholly of your mind; and § 4. 
further to procure that your said resolution may be set forth in  .. 
print and secretly to be sent into all parts of this realm to seduce ext 
her Majesty’s subjects into sundry and diverse opinions strange pat 
from that which is commonly received and best approved: 
whereby there may grow much division amongst them to the great onl 
peril of her Majesty’s person, state, and dignity and to the utter § , 
subversion of the [begin fol. 36b] whole commonwealth if such J 
perilous and extraordinary practices be not stayed in time. We have § a, 
thought good, therefore, upon these considerations, as duty each Mo 
way bindeth us, by this means somewhat to warn you and to advise #1, 
you not to wade any further in this manner, if it be true that we # 
hear, but rather to withdraw yourself and others that by your means geo 
hath been seduced herein and without all order or safe ground be A 
resolved as you be that in time both you and they may avoid the Boe . 
great danger that may fall to you thereby. perl 
First, therefore, we advise [you]** to consider the manner of the ions 
cause you deal in, the place and time where by order the same ought @ },., 
to be heard and determined; then the kind of trial and manner of on 
judgment; and you shall find that no private conference is able or 
ought to resolve the case. Neither is the cause to be pleaded in ” 
Common Place,** Chancery, King’s Bench, or any other particular uy 
court—be it spiritual or temporal—within the realm; nor by any § + 
judge of the said courts; but in the high court of Parliament by 7 
common consent according to the ancient laws and government of fH “trea 
this realm: who trieth not nor judgeth not of causes as these pat- poe g 
4°On the private conference and the resolution see pp. 13-19 above. Ehizal 


#1Cambridge MS., fol. 70. 
42T.¢., Common Pleas. 
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ticular courts and judges do, but first, if occasion so serve, doth 
hear what they can say, and then doth consider the grounds and 


le Bi causes of their sayings and judgments and likewise the grounds and 
-d, Bi causes of those laws that directeth their judgments; which doth 
"at @ require an higher and deeper knowledge of such kind of learning 
OU Bas commonly the lawyers are not professors of, as the knowledge 
OF of God’s Word and the grounds of moral philosophy—the very 
his B fountains of all law and discipline, as well for war as peace. And 
ind BF therefore this court is gathered of all states** and degrees of people, 
Mas well spiritual as temporal, learned and skillful in all arts and 
nce BH experiences profitable for man’s life; which is not bound to any 
18¢ BH particular form of judgment as other particular courts and judges 
d: be, neither strictly to the letter, neither to the meaning of the 
reat @ maker, neither to this precedent nor that, neither to the one law 
tet @ nor to the other further than the same agreeth with good conscience 
uch Band equity being informed by God’s Word and by the light of 
‘ave @ nature agreeing with God’s Commandments given to him“ by 
ach Hf Moses—the very seeds of moral philosophy and civil life, of the 
vise B which grounds our common lawyers, for the most part, hath as 
We @ much skill as our common carpenters have in the grounds of 
cans ceometry. 
d be BH And therefore this high court of Parliament hath another manner 
the Be of authority than some of those lawyers that favor your faction 
perhaps [begin fol. 37a] conceive thereof, which will be better 
f the known abroad than hitherto it hath been whensoever it shall please 
ught her Majesty to call the same again, wherein perhaps you may see 
“ of B some Tresilians** disclosed with their adherents that will in so high 
OF 
usCambridge MS., fol. 70, reads “estates” 
cular 44].e., man. 
45 “Tresilians” itors” 
Bench in Richard II’s reign. Tresilian was attainted and executed in 1388. His great 
nt of HH “treason” evidently was that of wrongfully advising the king. Sir Robert ra, 
; par the guiding light ete | the judges of 1387 who told Richard that the government by 
commission established the year before was unlawful and an impingement on his 


prerogative. See DNB, XIX, 1133-35. Tresilian’s story must have been known to many 
Elizabethans through the Mirror for Magistrates. In the 1559 and 1563 editions of that 
collection the first tragic narrative is The Fall of Robert Tresilian. See The Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature, III, 192. 
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matters of the estate, which toucheth the jurisdiction of an higher 
court than there be judges of and also is without the compass of 
their calling in the commonwealth, take upon them to give such 
counsel and advice in these cases as thereby any subjects of this 
realm, not offending the law, should not only lease** their liberty, 
which is the greatest privilege in life, but also fall in her Majesty’s 
indignation, which is the messenger of death. 

Seeing now this cause and all others that doth depend thereon 
are to be judged and ordered by the high court of Parliament, take 
heed then that, against all order and the duty of a subject, you 
prejudice not the jurisdiction of the said high court by private con- 
ference, as some say you do, and therein not only resolve the cause 
but also practice with others so to do; and cause other books*" to 
be set forth in print*® thereof, wherein, against nature and all duty 
to God, her Majesty, and your country, the author thereof goeth 
falsely about to prove that not only the French Queen’s issue“ but 
all the whole issue of King Henry VII’s children now alive and 
born within the realm® are illegitimate; and therefore you may 
think him well worthy, if you bear the faith of a true subject to the 
Queen’s Majesty, to drink of St. Giles’s bowl rather than of St. 
Catherine’s beer.” 

But what marvel is it though he be so bold with them? seeing 
by his traitorous discourse he alloweth never a king to be lawful 
since the Conquest, for they are all descended lineally from William 

46Lose? Cambridge MS., fol. 71, also reads “lease? 

47 Allegations in behalf of Mary. See p. 16 above. 

48On the possibility that Allegations in behalf of Mary actually was not printed in 
1566 see note 13 above. 


49F or an outline of the Suffolk descent see note 26 above. 


50Besides the Suffolk line this would include Elizabeth I and the Lennox Stuarts 
(ie., the Lady Margaret Lennox and her sons, Henry Stuart, Lord Darnley, and 
Charles Stuart, afterwards 6th earl of Lennox). 

51] cannot say with any certainty what our author meant when he referred to St. 
Giles’s “bolle” and St. Catherine’s “bere” St. Giles, a hermit, lived off the milk of a 
hind (see The Encyclopaedia Brittanica, 13th ed., XII, 17), presumably not the most 
delightful of beverages. Perhaps he drank it from a bowl. In England November 25, 
the anniversary of the martyrdom of St. Catherine of Alexandria, used to be a day of 
a during which it was ~——— for children to beg for beer. See Funk 
and Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary of Folklore, 1, 197. The beer thus obtained may 
have been known as St. Catherine’s beer. At any rate, the point that our author was 
trying to make is quite evident. 
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the Conqueror, bastard of Normandy. But why should these be 
offended with him? for he reasoneth the matter so stoutly to botch 
up his bombastic bastardy that he leaveth not the King of all Kings 
untouched—yea, even Christ Himself**—and bringeth His own Law 
against Him, Deuteronomy 23, for there he findeth this word 
“bastard,’** for so the new Geneva translation is, though the other 
translations have not the same word “bastard?” and so in the text it 
is that a bastard shall not enter into the congregation of the Lord, 
nor his seed, to the tenth generation.“ And hereunto he patcheth 
a piece of the common law to expound this text, whereby one may 


-On- understand whom he would men should note and take for a bastard, 
ause for this is the ground of all his discourse, to prove that the child of 
" to the second wife, the first being alive, is a bastard and cannot inherit 
luty —§ by the common law of this realm;*° and clouteth the [begin fol. 
oeth J 37b] same with a maxim of the civil law,®* and so concludeth he 
but that all that be so born be base and cannot inherit nor be capable 
and —§ of government: by the which argument he maketh Christ a bastard 
may and unable to bear office in the congregation, for He descended 
> the 
f St 52[t should be noted that these are only implications which our author read into 
Allegations in behalf of Mary. Its author did not make accusations of illegitimacy 
against Christ, the English kings since the Conquest, Elizabeth, or the Lennox Stuarts. 
eeing His only specific charges were made against the descendants of Mary Tudor and 
wful Charles Brandon. 
os 53“For by the Law that God giveth, Deut. 23, a bastard and unlawful born person 
liam may not bear rule in the church or commonweal? Allegations in Atwood, p. 13. 

; 54In the Geneva Bible of 1560 Deut. xxiii.3 reads: “A bastard shall not enter into 
the congregation of the Lord; even to his tenth generation shall he not enter into the 
congregation of the Lord? The Great Bible of 1539 puts it: “And he that is born of 

ated in a common woman shall not come into the congregation of the Lord; no, not in the 
tenth generation shall he not enter into the congregation of the Lord? The latter ver- 
sion may have seemed somewhat more generous to the bastard sons of wellborn ladies. 
Stuarts 55“... that one born of a second wife, the first still living, by occasion of ignorance 
ry, and that the second wife may be taken or compted for legitimate or inheritable is not 
authorized by our law. But plainly the contrary, as may appear by Bracton, Glanvill, 
1 to St. Britton, Parkins, and the whole course of the law’ Allegations in Atwood, p. 8. This 
Ik of @ was used against the argument that the children of Mary Tudor and Charles Brandon 
1e mou were legitimate because of her supposed ignorance of his previous marriage with 
25, Lady Margaret Mortimer. 
day of 56“For it is a maxim in the civil law that that which from the beginning is not good 
e Funk or lawful cannot with any process of time be bettered? Allegations in Atwood, p. 6. 
ed may This was used in answer to the argument that the marriage of Charles Brandon and 
hor was Mary Tudor was a good one because of its long continuance without challenge, no 


matter what the legal status of the Mortimer marriage. 
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lineally from Joseph and Solomon* who were both children of the 
second wife, the first wife being alive. But 30 of Genesis and 21 
of Deuteronomy doth not declare children so born for bastards 
but for rightful inheritors.** 

But seeing he will be thus bold with God and His Law, he will 
not spare princes and their laws, you may be sure, to wrest them 
at his pleasure. And therefore he may look again who is a bastard 
and who legitimate by God’s Law and compare them with the 
laws of the realm; and he shall find that those that are made lawful 
by the laws of this realm be abominable before God, and such as 
the law doth refuse He receiveth for holy and good according to 
this gross proverb: “who so bulleth the cow, the calf is his’ For if 
a man be from his wife two years and more and find her brought 
abed at his return, that child must be his heir by the laws of this 
realm; but how God and nature alloweth thereof, all men may 
judge.*° 
He bringeth forth of the New Testament also this text, that who 
so putteth away his wife, except it be for fornication, and marrieth 
another or as who should say—and as it seemeth by the ground of 
his whole discourse—that all divorces made for any other causes be 
unlawful, whether it be for marrying within degrees and affinity 
(as the marriage of the brother’s wife)" or for precontracts with 


57Although Matt. 1.6-15 traces Christ’s descent from David through Solomon, Luke 
111.23-31 has Him as being of the lineage of David through Nathan, Solomon’s brother. 

58Gen. xxx tells of Rachel giving birth to Joseph, Leah being alive, with no impli- 
cation of illegitimacy. Deut. xxi gives the son of a first wife a double portion of his 
father’s possessions but does not disinherit or bastardize the son of a second wife. 

58The presumption of English law was always in favor of the legitimacy of the 
child of a married woman. Pollock and Maitland tell of a case in Edward I’s reign in 
which a husband was overseas for three years and the justices declared a girl borna 
month before his return to be his heir. See The History of English Law ( bridge, 
1895), II, 396. Sir Edward Coke later held that “if the husband be within the four 
seas, i.e., within the jurisdiction of the King of England, and the wife hath issue, no 
proof shall be admitted to prove the child a bastard unless the husband hath an appar- 
ent impossibility of procreation’ Encyclopaedia Britannica, 13th ed., XIV, 387. 
justice of this presumption must have struck the unfortunate husband as somewhat 
peculiar. 

60Granting the point made in this paragraph, one must say that it is difficult to see 
its pertinency. 

61This may be taken as an allusion to the allegedly incestuous marriage of Henry 
VIII and Catherine of Aragon. If the divorce that Henry obtained on that ground 
was not good, Queen Elizabeth was illegitimate. 
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many others (allowed by the civil and common law), and again 


21 concludeth that children born of parents thus divorced be illegiti- 
rds #§ mate. This reason, weighed with the grounded reason before 
alleged®* and compared with the Statute of 28 Henry VIII,* 
will reacheth farther than the French Queen’s children® and may by 
lem, law reach you too if you be either a counselor or an abettor of 
ard this author within the compass of high treason.*’ And therefore we 
the advise you, as is aforesaid, to take heed specially to this point, the 
vful which we mean not here to debate but by the way to note, for it 
h as will occupy a longer place than the limit of a letter may suffer. 
g to But as touching his other particular reasons alleged against the 
or if French Queen’s children, we mean not now to dispute but likewise 
ught to give you advice to take heed how you resolve therein, for there 
this J are learned men of all sorts that be [begin fol. 38a] clean of a 
may contrary mind to your resolution and printed book: for where 
your law allegeth the Statute of 25 Edward III on your side; others 
who thinketh it maketh clearly against you and that the takers of your 
Tieth 
ad of 6¢Here our author may have been thinking of the divorce that Charles Brandon was 
es be supposed to have obtained from Lady Mortimer on the ground of a precontract with 
op Anne Browne. See p. 22 above. 
finity 6See Allegations in Atwood, p. 5. The text referred to is Matt. xx: “And I sa 
with unto you, whosoever shall put away his wife, except it be for fornication, and 
marry another, committeth adultery. ..? 
1, Luke 64].e., the taking of a second wife, the first being alive. 
rothet. 8sThis Act declared void Henry VIII's marriages with Catherine of Aragon and 
> impli- Anne Boleyn. The succession was vested in Henry’s issue by Jane Seymour and then 
n of his in his issue by any future wife. The King was authorized to designate the succession 
wife. after his lawful issue by his letters patents under his great seal or by his last will. It 
r of the was further enacted that words, writing, print, deeds, or acts directly or indirectly 
reign in challenging these provisions were. offenses. The Act also provided that all offenders 
| born “and their aiders, counselors, maintainers, and abettors, and every of them, for every 
nbridge, such offense afore declared shall be adjudged high traitors. . . ” 28 Henry VIII, c. 7; 
the four Statutes of the Realm, Ill, 655-62. . 
issue, no 66Here our author undoubtedly was alluding to Elizabeth I. She, like the Ladies 
n ap’ Frances and Eleanor Brandon, was “the child of the second wife, the first being alive” 
387. Moreover, the will of Henry VIII named her in the succession. Her title did not 
yme' depend upon her a. or the will, however, since her place in the succession 
had been provided for in 35 Henry VIII, c. 1. Nevertheless, our author was politic in 
alt to see indicating that the arguments used against the French Queen’s children might also be 
used against Elizabeth. 
f Henry *7Our author was wrong about this. The treason provisions of Henry VIII's Suc- 


cession Acts had been repealed in 1547 and 1553. See 1 Edward VI, c. 12, and 1 Mary, 
st. 1, c. 1; Statutes of the Realm, IV, 18, 198. 
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part understandeth not good logic that maketh difference between 
the king’s children and the king’s descent.** 

Some say that the original of the divorce between the Lady 
Mortimer and the Duke” is not to be found but is destroyed; and 
others say it is not so. But if it be it is like to be done by such as 
would deface that title’ and may, therefore, be called to answer 
for the same.” Your book saith that the Pope’s bull is [not] plead- 
able; others saith that though it be not now, yet it was then, and 
it is a good testimony, record, and writing™ that the divorce 
between them was lawful and good seeing that it was a ratifica- 
tion of the ordinaries, all which was done according to the laws of 
the realm with all needful circumstances belonging thereunto.” 
But if the pope’s bulls then were not sufficient in these cases, then 
were they not sufficient neither in Queen Mary’s time: and so may 
you bring the Duke of Norfolk’s marriage and children had 
between him and the Lord Audley’s daughter in question,” and 
diverse others. 

Your book allegeth a matter between my Lord Herbert and the 
Lady Catherine: the which allegation some hold if it be true, then 
the divorce between them is not good; and if the divorce be good, 
then is the allegation false and untrue.”” But whether it be true or 


68On 25 Edward III, st. 1, see pp. 14-15 above. 

69Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk. 

70].e., the title of the Suffolk line. 

1See note 67 above. 

72Cambridge MS., fol. 72. 

™8Cambridge MS.., fol. 72, reads “witness: 

74On the divorce and the bull see pp. 22-24 above. 

75Thomas Howard, 4th duke of Norfolk, married Margaret Audley, daughter ot 
Thomas, Lord Audley of Walden, in 1558. They had five children. See DNB, X, 68, 
7o. Margaret Audley had —— married either a son of John Dudley, duke of 
Northumberland, or Sir Henry Dudley, a fourth cousin of Northumberland. Cf. 
DNB, I, 726; C. H. Garrett, The Marian Exiles (Cambridge, 1938), p. 149. Appat- 
ently a bull had been obtained to permit her union with Norfolk. 

76The text actually reads “my L. H. and the Ladie K” 

The marriage of Lord Henry Herbert and the Lady Catherine Grey was one of 
the matrimonial projects which formed a part of the Duke of Northumberland’s 14 
to deprive the Princess Mary of the succession at the death of Edward VI. Thi 
marriage was contracted but probably not solemnized. Shortly thereafter William 
Herbert, earl of Pembroke, had cause—Mary I had put an end to both Northumber- 
land and his schemes—to reconsider the wisdom of the match. He took the safest 
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n false, that toucheth not in law the interest of the French Queen’s 
children.” 
ly In your private conference you call in question the validity of 
id King Henry VIII’s doings for the limitation of succession after his 
as children and their issue,” and resolve that they be insufficient. And 
er others be of a contrary judgment and think that there is either a 
d- will signed, or letters patents sealed according to the Statute, or 
nd both if one will not serve you according to the King’s intent and 
ce purpose in his lifetime, whereof there is remaining diverse constats 
>a under the great seal of England. Yea, and, as it is said, when you 
of brought diverse of the noblemen to see the King’s will some of 
)/ them said they knew not the signing thereof from King Henry 
en VIII’s own hand,* whereat you were much offended. 
ay [Begin fol. 38b.] These things now being brought in doubt by 
rad you and your faction, who shall be judge thereof? Shall you be 
ind fi judge of your private conference? No! but the conference in Par- 
the course and secured a divorce for his son. The author of Allegations in behalf of 
hen Mary alleged that the divorce could not “be of any force to break the said matri- 
od, mony, 7ist de facto? since it had been obtained “against both the parties’ wills, as 
most manifestly appeared, not only by their great unwillingness unto it then, but also 
> or by their affectionate and ber Angin of living continent many years after, con- 
tinuing in mutual love testified by sundry means. . . ’ Allegations in Atwood, p. 12. 
As for the truth or falsehood of these allegations, the case is too complicated to go 
into in a footnote. It may be said here, however, that probably the strongest indica- 
tion of the validity of the divorce is the fact that no advantage was taken of the con- 
tract between Catherine Grey and Lord Herbert in the proceedings of the Commis- 
sion of Inquiry which voided her marriage of 1561 to Edward Seymour, earl of 
Hertford. For further information see Mortimer Levine, A Study of the Elizabethan 
Succession Question, Circa 1558-1568, and Especially of the Suffolk Claim, unpubl. 
diss. (University of Pennsylvania, 1954), pp. 302-15. 
er of "sIf the divorce between Catherine Grey and Henry Herbert was invalid, her sons 
X, 68, by Edward Seymour would have to be bastards. However, this would not affect in 
ke a law the Lady Catherine’s own claim. Nor would it have anything to do with the 
4. Ch. claims of the Lady Mary Grey or the Lady Margaret Clifford and her sons. 
ppar- *Henry’s will provided for the following order of succession after his own chil- 
dren and their issue: (1) the heirs of the body of the Lady Frances Brandon, (2) the 
heirs of the body of the Lady Eleanor Brandon, and (3) “the next rightful heirs” 
Thomas Rymer, Foedera (London, 1741), VI, 143. 
one of 
80See note 65 above. 
; 14 81In 1547 the executors of the will requested that the Lord Chancellor have such 
Tilia exemplifications made up. See J. R. Dasent, ed. Acts of the Privy Council of England 
mber- (London, 1890-1907), it 11. One of them is still extant. See Pollard, Somerset, p. 5. 
safest 82See p. 24 above. 
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liament. If the Parliament be judge thereof as it ought, this 
advantage hath your adversaries that holdeth the affirmative against 
you: that if the Parliament should judge the matter against them, 
yet they incur no pain by the Statute; but if it judge against you 
that hold the negative, you are within the compass of high treason 
by the said statute law.** 

Some say that if they were so rash as you and your faction be, 
without all order to rip—nay, rather to tear up—the titles of princes 
and call them in every corner in question, they could say many 
things against you and the title of the party whom you take upon 
to defend,** and beat you even with those same weapons that you 
seem to strike others with, all blameless. But they will not, nor in 
some things they need not, for the author of the book** himself 
saith more against the cause that he would defend® than with the 
same if you mark him well and note how straitly he would have 
Caesar’s sentence stand with other passages depending thereon; 
so that one may gather that his meaning is nothing else but to 
deface the whole issue of Henry VII’s children, and so to turn the 
title of the Crown out of the two Houses, York and Lancaster (now 
yet joined together), some other way, and to cloak the same mean- 


ing under the pretense of writing against the French Queen’s issue 


83Cf, notes 65 and 67 above. 

84Presumably Mary Stuart. 

85].e., Allegations in behalf of Mary. 

86 Allegations in behalf of Mary offers no indication other than its title that it was 
written in behalf of the Queen of Scots. Her name is not even mentioned in the text 
which devotes itself entirely to questioning the legitimacy of the Suffolk line and 
the validity of Henry VIII’s will. Since the tract was written about a year before its 
date of March 20, 1566 (see note 11 above), it is possible that its title was later added 
by someone who found that it could be used for Mary. It is at least conceivable that 
the tract originally was written by a supporter of the Earl of Huntingdon or some 
other distant claimant. 


87This refers to Allegations in Atwood, Pp. 7-8. There the author maintained that 
even a suspicion of bastardy ought to disqualify Mary Tudor’s children from the sue- 
cession. In support of this he pointed out that Julius Caesar put away a wife merely 
suspected of adultery on the ground “that the House of Caesar ought not only to be 
without vice, but also without all suspicion of any’ He added that this rule was later 
applied when the Spaniards refused to admit to the succession a daughter of the wife 
of Henry III, king of Castile, because it was believed that she was born in adultery. 
The author then somewhat strangely went on to say that according to the canon 
law it might have been presumed that the girl was the child of the King and not the 
child of an adulterer. 
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and seemeth to confute a book gathered in the defense of their 
title.** 

But, as some saith, it is but seeming; it is not such. For to that 
point which he ought to have answered, he hath said nothing at 
all. And that is the Lady Powes’s® case alleged in that book,” who 
went about to have proved herself lawful and the French Queen’s 
issue unlawful. And she was adjudged base and they, as they were 
indeed, lawful.” And this being done in their lifetime, by his own 
judgment they stand clear of all bastardy at the common law.” 

But yet if he thinketh his cause so good and so well-friended as 
perhaps he supposeth it is, advise him to make suit by some that he 
may be heard by order and, so being licensed, may without all 
danger shew his mind what he can say against the said book that 
he taketh upon him to confute* [begin fol. 39a] or against the 
cause that the said book doth maintain: the author whereof, as 
men suppose, is ready with like leave to reply; who never but by 
orderly means sought to shew his mind therein,” and not obstinately 
to contend but probably to prove as far as his reason and learning 


88].e., Hales’s Declaration. 


89Lady Powes was the elder daughter of Charles Brandon and Anne Browne. She 
was supposed to have been born before the solemnization of their marriage after 
Brandon’s divorce from Lady Mortimer. 

See Hales in Harbin, p. xli. 

"According to the testimony given in 1564 by Lord John Grey of Pyrgo, in 
Brandon. The Lady Frances then was “proved legitimate, both in the Arches [and] 
the Star Chamber. . . ’ Samuel Haynes and William Murdin, eds. Burghley Papers 
(London, 1740-59), I, 412. 

82The author of Allegations in behalf of Mary held that since the children of Mary 
Tudor and Charles Brandon had been born during the lifetime of their father’s 
previous wife, they could not be regarded as legitimate according to the common 
law unless their legitimacy had been proved before an ordinary while they were still 
alive. See Allegations in Atwood, p. 9. In the preceding note we quoted the testimony 
of Lord John Grey that the Lady Frances Senden, who lived until 1559, had been 
proved legitimate in the Arches during Edward VI’s reign. The Arches, as the court 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, certainly “ssa ordinary jurisdiction. There- 
fore, by the judgment of the author of Allegations in behalf of Mary the Lady 
~— if Lord John testified correctly, stood “clear of all bastardy at the common 
aw? 

Hales’s Declaration. 


Considering that Hales was sent to the Fleet on the discovery of his tract, his 
means apparently did not strike his Queen as “orderly? 
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in law would serve him, or else ready to submit himself to such as 


by like means can confute him; whose person is not hidden but 
right well known;** whose reasons are likewise understood to such 
as ought specially to consider of them, gathered and meant to have 
been moved by him when time and place most lawfully served for 
the same,” and by dutiful inclination and not by presumptuous 
resolution only to have the truth known but not to determine the 
same. To this if you can persuade yourself and the said author, we 
think you shall do well and he do less evil a great deal than to set 
forth his mind as he now hath done. But if he mean not or may 
not do this, then would we wish that he and all others, of what 
mind soever they be in this matter, should forebear the uttering 
of their affection in this case until such time as time and place by 
order appointed serve for the same. In the meantime, because there 
is none but the case toucheth so nigh as everyone hath care thereof 
and therewith is inclined to some part, yet howsoever we he inclined 
we ought not to resolve without order nor practice beside law, 

And for our parts, seeing this cause is brought in doubt, we mean 
to remain till it be determined by order, as is aforesaid, as God and 
nature doth teach us in each degree of society and fellowship of 
life—as man and wife, parents and children, household and family, 
town or city, nation or country—with the laws made for the 
preservation of them according to St. Paul’s doctrine that he that 
provideth not for his own specially is worse than an infidel and 
denieth the faith.” And Cicero, the grand lawyer of moral phi- 
losophy, saith that nature from the beginning hath given this to all 
living creatures: an earnest desire to maintain themselves and their 
own, and vehemently to travail to preserve the same.** The which 
Cicero also saith [begin fol. 39b] that in controversies of right in 
law a man may thus far incline to his friend as he may wish the right 
to be in his friend’s cause and to win time as much as he may to 

®5Hales admitted his authorship when examined in 1564. See Haynes and Murdin, 
Burghley Papers, I, 415. 

®6The Declaration appears to be addressed to Parliament. Cf. Hales in Harbin, 
pp: Xx, xlii; note 1 above. 

9t“But if any provide not for his own, and specially for those of his own house, he 
hath denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel? I Tim. v.8. 

Cicero, De officiis, I. 4. 
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procure the same for him.” If a judge in his friend’s particular cause 
may with duty do thus, much more may an Englishman in this 
common case of his country do for one of his own nation than for 
a stranger. And therefore, in the meantime, till your doubt be 
discussed we mean with our lands, life, and goods to maintain honor 
and serve as true obedient subjects our own kings’ children, of 
whom we know none alive at this day but our most lawful Sov- 
ereign Lady, Queen Elizabeth, and next unto her and her issue the 
nighest of blood of our own nation according to our own law, 
whose fathers and mothers were at the time of their birth at the 
allegiance of our own kings here in England, and lawfully descended 
from the two Houses, York and Lancaster, by the happy issue of 
that blessed marriage of Henry VII joined together,’ for when 
that principal joint is unjointed the whole building of this realm 
must needs fall to ruin. 

Thus you see plainly, without painting or other perilous practice, 
as it were, a platform whereon we stay ourselves as authority 
commandeth, nature bindeth, and law alloweth without ambition, 
jealousy, fear, or any other fond affection; the which defaults in 
you if you could avoid or bring to some due mean, we should 
think our labor herein well bestowed if this our advice might move 
you to follow the same. As for your dangerous persuasion of the 
nobility that they should be all of your mind (which are taken to 
be the Lords of the Parliament and above the degree of those that 
sit in the Common House), [it] cannot abuse us, for we know 
certainly that they be both honorable and wise and that they will 
not offer that unkindness and injury to the rest of her Majesty’s 
subjects and commons of this realm who claimeth as great an inter- 
est to determine in this case as the highest subject therein. But if 
perhaps through your persuasion any of them be abused, let such 
look back upon Framlingham™ and Cambridge;"” [begin fol. 40a] 


IIT. ro. 
100See pp. 20-22 above. 
101In order to avoid the trap set by the Council in summoning her to her dyi 


brother’s bedside, the Princess Mary retired to Framlingham. She emerged from 
there as the triumphant Mary I. 


102It was at Cambridge that the Duke of Northumberland was arrested by the 
Earl of Arundel in the name of Mary I. 
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and then we doubt not but they will believe their eyes before their 
ears, say you what you can or will. But because we have passed the 
limits of a letter, we will leave you with this caveat out of Ecclesiasti- 
cus 9: “A man full of words is dangerous in his suit;*°* and he that 
is rash in his talking shall be hated’ 


1083Cambridge MS., fol. 74, also reads “sute” but the Great Bible, the Geneva Bible, 
and all later English Bibles read “city? 
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The Songs & Masque in the New Tempest: 
An Incident in the Battle of the 
Two Theaters, 1674. 

By Cuartes Haywoop 


ECENTLY Dr. James G. McManaway has pointed out that “the 
R discovery in the Folger Shakespeare Library of two copies of 
Songs and Masques in the Tempest, previously unknown to scholars, 
calls attention to what is perhaps the earliest English libretto. The 
similar discovery in the Huntington Library of a copy of The 
Songs & Masque in the New Tempest, also previously unknown to 
scholars, now brings to light what is probably the second English 
libretto.? Presumably printed later in the same year, 1674, the 
Huntington Songs & Masque tends to substantiate McManaway’s 
hypothesis, and offers further illustration of the form that such 
early librettos took. I shall endeavor to present a detailed description 
and reprint of the Huntington libretto, and also briefly discuss its 
relation to the quarto and author’s MS. Moreover, these observations 
will, I believe, shed further light on the conflict that ensued between 
the Duke’s and the King’s players, and also indicate some of the 
techniques employed in their competitive struggle. 

The Folger librettos® contain the songs and masques of Shadwell’s 
operatic version of the Davenant-Dryden Tempest, first performed 
at Dorset Garden in the spring of 1674.‘ Comparison of the two 


1James G. McManaway, ng and poe er in The Tempest} Theatre Miscel- 
ts, ord, 1953), 


lany, Luttrell Society Reprints, No. 14 ( Pp- 71-96. 

2The term libretto is used here in the restricted sense as referring to the texts 
of the songs (or “lyrics”) only, rather than in the generally accepted definition as 
the complete text that is set to music. : 

‘Item 327a in Gertrude L. Woodward and James G. McManaway, A Check List 
of English Plays, 1641-1700 (Chicago, 1945), p. 150. 

‘The exact date of the first performance is still a matter of controversy. John 
Downes (Roscius Anglicanus, ed. Montague Summers [Boston, 1927], pp. 34-35) 
mentions it rather broadly as “The Year after in 1673” W. J. Lawrence (The 
Elizabethan Playhouse, 1st ser. [Stratford-upon-Avon, 1912], p. 195) sets the date 
“on or about — 30, 1674” McManaway (Luttrell Society Reprints, No. 14, p. 83) 
contends that Downes was not in error, and that the date of the f first performance 


= very well have been around March 24, 1673/4, that is to say, about a month 
earlier. 
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copies of the libretto (identical in text) with the quarto of the play 
(1674) and consideration of other special evidence® led McMana- 
way to infer that Songs and Masques in the Tempest was intended 
for sale and use in the theater. He argued that as “no similar publica- 
tion is known in the Restoration period, or earlier . . . it may be 
considered the first and only Restoration libretto’’” McManaway 
appears to have been right in his main contention; but he was then 
unaware of the existence of the Huntington libretto for The New 
Tempest. 

A detailed examination of the Huntington Songs & Masque shows 
how closely it resembles the Folger Songs and Masques. Indeed, it 
was so intended. The King’s Company not only employed the 
talents of Thomas Duffett to burlesque and ridicule Shadwell’s 
Tempest, but they also published a similar libretto, giving the texts 
of the songs in the play, and sold it no doubt at the entrance to the 
Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, as their rivals had been doing at 
Dorset Garden. 

The Huntington Songs & Masque in the New Tempest, a fools- 
cap quarto in orange levant, was originally No. 5 in the Bridgewater 
Volume 60/H22A. This volume was broken up in 1918,° and its 


component parts were rebound by MacDonald in New York.® The 


5The Tempest, or the Enchanted Island. A Comedy. As it is now Acted at His 
Highness the Duke of York’s Theatre. London, by T. N. for Henry Herringman, 
1674. (Other Restoration editions: 1676, 1690, 1695.) 

8] quote the most significant: “The last page of each copy is discoloured where 


the leaflet has been thrice folded. The first fold is along a horizontal line midway 
of the page. The second and third folds, along vertical lines, reduce the leaflet to 
one-eighth of its original area, producing a size and shape convenient for insertion 
into a pocket. ... The presence in Masque I of the printed explanation, ‘Here 
are interrupted by the Speakers; at the three points in the text where the dialogue 
of the play breaks into the performance of the ue is confirmatory evidence 
that the leaflet was ——— or the benefit of the audience, rather than the reading 
public? (“Songs rn asques in The Tempest) pp. 72-73.) 

"Ibid., pp. 73-74- 

8] am very grateful to Miss Mary Isabel Fry of the Huntington Library for this 
information. 

°The first item, Dryden’s Conquest of Granada (1672), was bound with four 
other plays. The others, according to the description given by the bibliogra 
who compared it with the duplicate Hoe copy, were in order: No. 2, Dryden's 
Amboyna (1673); No. 3, Drden's Assignation (1673); No. 4, Dryden’s Tempest 
(1674); and No. 5, The Songs & Masque in the New Tempest (no date). Numbers 
1 and 3 of the Bridgewater volume were sold by the Library, and the Hoe copies 
kept. However, we are here concerned with numbers 4 ak, more particularly, §. 
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binder, seeing the name Dryden on the first four plays, and not 
realizing that No. 4 was the Shadwell version of The Tempest, fell 
into the error of others before him, and assumed that No. 5 was 
also by Dryden. The word “New” in the title had little significance 
for him, and he obviously was unfamiliar with the contents. Con- 
sequently, the cover is lettered, “Songs And Masque In The New 
Tempest. John Dryden. 1674.’ It was so catalogued at the Hunting- 
ton Library. 

The copy measures 7.5 x 6 inches, cut.”° It is printed on one and 
one-half sheets of paper in quarto format, the first, second, and 
fifth leaves being signed A, Az, and B, respectively. The watermark 
is a foolscap, similar to Heawood 1950." The pagination is from 
1 to 11 in arabic numerals, enclosed in parentheses and centered at 
the top of the page. There is no title page. Above the head-title is 
a row of printer’s ornaments consisting of fifteen vases filled with 
flowers, the first being a shorter vase from which the flowers reach 
the regular height. The head-title reads “re | Songs & Masque | IN 
THE | New Tempest’’ The explicit, “FINIS,’ follows the text at the 
foot of Bzt. Bzv is blank. The text begins with an ornamental 
initial W which measures 23 x 21 mm., but which has so far proved 
insufficient evidence for identifying the printer. Stage tags are in 
italic, as are most centered stage directions (except proper names), 
the text of choruses, proper names in the text, Ariel’s song “Dry 
your eyes,’ and a few occasional words. Marginal stage directions 
and the body of the text are in roman type. Each scene is separated 
from the next by a horizontal line. 

A comparison of the text of The Songs & Masque in the New 
Tempest with that of The Mock Tempest** shows that, while there 


10] am deeply indebted to Dr. McManaway and Dr. Allan Stevenson for their 
wise counsel, scholarly guidance, and patient help through the labyrinthine maze 
of bibliographic data. 

Edward Heawood, Watermarks, Mainly of the 17th and 18th Centuries 
(Hilversum, 1950), pl. 277. It is also worth noting that the initials in the paper’s 
countermark cannot be made out because they are cut by the quarto fold. 

The Mock Tempest: or The Enchanted Castle. Acted at the Theatre Royal. 
Written by T[homas] Duffett. London. Printed for William Cademan at the 
—— in the lower Walk of the New Exchange in the Strand. 1675. 

he half-title reads: The New Tempest or the Enchanted Castle. The play 
appears in Term Catalogue, Hilary, February 15, 1674/5. 
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are numerous differences involving details of spelling, punctuation, 
abbreviations, and capitalization, and also occasional alterations in 
text, speech tags, and act and scene divisions, all the while the basic 
text remains the same. However, The Songs & Masque was clearly 
printed from a different setting of type. And very likely, as Me- 
Manaway observes in dealing with the Folger libretto, the Hunting- 
ton libretto was similarly “printed from an independent transcri 
... and may well derive from the prompt book made for the first 
performance or soon afterwards.” 

We may now briefly examine a few of those differences men- 
tioned above: 
The Mock Tempest Songs & Masque 


Vocal texts printed in italic roman (with the excep- 
tion of one number) 


48 mm. (English) 41 mm. (pica) 
Abbreviations of characters’ names: 
Qua. 


Ar. 
Dev. 
Calib., Cal. 


Wherever in The Mock Tempest the chorus repeats verses sung 
by one of the characters, in The Songs & Masque the lines of the 
character are omitted, and those of the chorus retained. Further- 
more, all stage directions, as well as frequent exclamations or inter- 
jections by one character or another, are also omitted. These dele- 
tions saved not only space but also, no doubt, some expense.** 


183McManaway, p. 85. Further evidence supporting Dr. McManaway’s contention 
that song-texts for sale and use in the theater were printed before the actual 
lication of the play is found in Herbert Davis's comments on John Dennis’s The 
Musical Entertainments in Rinaldo and Armida (1699), reprinted in the same issue 
of the Luttrell Reprints, No. 14, pp. 105-15. The play Rinaldo and Armida was 
printed for Jacob Tonson in 1699, some time after the first performance, which 
took place in the autumn of 1698. From a close comparison of the type used in 
the two copies, the play and The Musical Entertainments, Herbert Davis concludes 
that the latter was printed earlier. One would expect such an order of events if 
the libretto was to be used by the audience at the playhouse. 

14The number of printed lines that are in The Mock Tempest exceeds those 
in the libretto by 69. There are 340 lines in The Songs & Masque and 429 lines in 
the corresponding passages in The Mock Tempest. 
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mn, The sequence of scenes and the order of the musical numbers 
in in The Mock Tempest differ considerably from those of The Songs 
sic & Masque in the New Tempest. In the quarto of the play the musical 
ly part begins in Act II, Sc. 2, while in The Songs & Masque it appears 
[c- in Act II, Sc. 1. Act II of The Mock Tempest ends with “Arise, 
\g- arise, ye Subterranean Feinds” and a dance. The Songs & Masque, 
ipt however, has a third scene, with the musical number “Fill the Dish 
rst Mally? from Act III, Sc. 1 of The Mock Tempest (p. 21);*° and 
without the usual explanation, “Here ’tis interrupted; the text of 

en- —§ Stephania’s second song, “Tough Hemp must we beat,’ follows 
uninterruptedly. All this may appear confusing to the reader of the 

libretto, but to the people sitting in the theater, it would be quite 

ep clear. Moreover, this arrangement could very well suggest the pos- 
sibility that the libretto was printed directly from the prompt copy. 

The song “Follow me! follow me, hey jolly Robin!” opens Act 

Ill, Sc. 2 of The Mock Tempest. However, in The Songs & Masque 

this tune appears at the beginning of Sc. 1. Act III of The Mock 

Tempest ends with the repetition of Quakero’s refrain “Thwick, 

thwick, thwick, &c?” The Songs & Masque, however, has a second 

scene in the third act, in which the song “Francky was his name-a” 

is inserted; the performer’s name is not indicated. In The Mock 

ung # Tempest (p. 26), this number is sung by Hectorio and Drinkallup. 
the Hi Ariel warbles “Dry your eyes” in Act IV, Sc. 3 of the quarto of the 
her- play, but in the libretto the song appears in Sc. 2 of the act. In the 
wid echo duet, between Quakero and Ariel, Act V, Sc. 1 of The Songs 


& Masque (for the first time the same scene division appears as in 
The Mock Tempest), the first lines 


Qua. What’s a Clock? 


Ar. What's, &c. 
- issue Qua. Thy nose in my Nock. 
: = Ar. Thy, &e. 
‘ads are changed, strangely enough (not for reasons of taste, artistic 


standards, or moral scruples—all alien concepts in Duffett’s ethical 
credo) in the quarto Mock Tempest to 


15Page references are to the quarto of 1675. 
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Quak. How dost do? 

Ari. How dost do? 
Quak. What's that to you? 
Ari. What's, 


A few minor differences are also to be found in the terminal Masque, 
In The Songs & Masque a Pimp and a Baud sing the lines 


Pimp. Now the Tyrants are gone that made ye afraid, 
and 
Baud. Let each daughter and son, 
Make hast to come down; 
And be merry, be merry, be merry, be merry’s a Maid. 


In The Mock Tempest these are sung by “Calyban” alone. The 
opening ten lines of the final scene of the Masque in The Songs @ 
Masque are divided among Caliban, Sycorax, Pimp, Baud, and 
Caliban again, each one singing two lines. In The Mock Tempest 
they are all sung by Caliban. The final chorus, repeating the last two 
lines of Ariel’s “Where good Ale is, there suck I’ does not appear 
in the published quarto of the play. 

The numerous differences and changes cited above and the lack 
of correspondence of the scenes and the musical numbers between 
the libretto and the quarto Mock Tempest present some problems, 
and also suggest possible solutions. One of the things we should 
like to know of course is whether the text as printed in the libretto 
represents the author’s original manuscript as furnished the theater 
or not. Perhaps the stronger probability is that he furnished a manv- 
script with a bawdier text than appears in the libretto. This manu- 
script presumably would be the basis for the prompt copy of The 
Mock Tempest. We may suppose that some changes were made or 
suggested by the Master of the Revels, by the prompter, or by 
someone else connected with the theater. It looks as if the prompter, 
or someone else, also made some changes in the placing of the songs, 
the use of the chorus, and the numbering of the scenes. Some 
changes of these sorts very likely were copied into the manuscript 

16]t may very well be that the original text continued to be sung in the theater, 


and that the innocent and colorless lines were inserted in the quarto to pass the 
critical eye of the Licenser’s Office. 
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used in the printing of The Songs & Masque. If this reconstruction 
is right, probably the version of the text of the whole play repre- 
sented by the printed edition of 1675 is derived from the author’s 
original manuscript, or a fair copy of it as supplied to the theater.” 
There is, however, the alternative possibility that the text of The 
Mock Tempest derives from a manuscript which the author altered 
or “improved” for the sake of publication after the printing of the 
libretto. There is no sufficient basis for decision in the one textual 
change I have cited, in the cutting and shifting of songs, and in 
small differences (“accidentals”) attributable to the scribe or the 
compositor of the libretto (who may have been under order to save 
as much expense as possible, a matter of no small importance). The 
idea that The Mock Tempest was printed from an unrevised manu- 
script seems a little more probable. The relatively short time inter- 
vening between the first performance in November, 1674, and the 


date of publication, February 15, 1674/5, strengthens that 
hypothesis. 


THE 
SONGS & MASQUE 
IN THE 
NEW TEMPEST.” 


Act Second: Scene First. 


ater Devil. be these Boyes? 
anu- \ V That make so much noyse, 
4 And won’t eat their Bread and Butter? 


2 Dev. Without all doubt, 
They’re here about; 
Wee’l teach ’em to make such a Clutter. 
To mention one possible piece of corroborative evidence: the “literary” and 


detailed descriptive a of the stage directions in the quarto of The Mock 
Tempest seems to indicate that they were the work of the author rather than of 


script the prompter. 
18Outside of corrections as to lineation and ae ing short for long “s? I 
oy have tried to transcribe the text exactly as it appears in the untington on thus 


the (spelling, punctuation, capitalization, etc.) of the 
retto, 
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. Who are the Ring-leaders? who rules 
(the roast? 


. Alonzo the Duke, and another Old Toast. 
. Wee’l put Water in their Porridge, & Straw in their Beds, 
. Shooes on their feet, and a Comb in their heads. 


ee’l put, &c. 
Shooes, 


[here they are interrupted. 


. Rogues, that from their Liquor shrink, 
Shall scorch to death for want of Drink; 


And who with false Glasses, good Fellows betray, 
. And tipple Small-beer instead of their Wine, 

. Then Bubble their poor weak Brothers at play, 

To the Whip, and the Stocks wee’l confine. 


Chorus. 
So poor, so poor, they still shall remain, 
Mirth, or good Wine they shall ne’r have again; 
Nor never, Oh never, be eas’d of their pain. 


[Here they are interrupted. 


Who are the Pillars of the Wenching trade? 

. The Zealous Professor, and brisk City-blade; 
. The Gallants and Bulleys, 

Do often grow poor, and bare, and bare; 

. But these Canters, and close City-Culleys, 
Are ne’r without money or Ware. 

. What Slave permits, 


Such Hypocrits, 
In peace to tast of all our sweets? 


. In the mid’st of their joys they discoveries fear, 
. And their Wives (if th’ave any) shall make the score clear. 
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4 Dev. With Claps, and with Duns we torment them all day, 
And at night we take them, and their Doxies away. 

With Claps, &c. 
Chorus. \ And at night, &c. 


[Here they are interrupted. 


1 Dev. Say! Say! 
Shall we take up these Rogues and carry them away? 
With a Tory rory, Tory, rory rory rory? 

2 Dev. Aye, aye. 


3 Dev. Aye, aye. 
4 Dev. Aye, aye. 
1 Dev. Aye, aye. 
With a Tory rory, Tory, rory rory rory, 
2 Dev. No! No! 
Till we shew’em their Crimes let’em stay, 
With a Tory rory, Tory, rory rory rory. 
Chorus 
Cabbage is windy, and Mustard is strong, 
But a Lass with a wide, Mouth, and liquorish Tongue, 
Shall give thee the Palsie though never so young; 


Then first let their Pride, let their Pride come along: 
With a Tory rory, Tory, rory rory rory. 


Enter Pride. 


Pride. Loe here! here is Pride that first led them aside, 
An honest true Trojan, and then she dy’d. 


Enter Fraud. 


Fraud. With upright look, and speech sincere, 

In publick, I a Saint appear; 

But in private we put out the light, 

And I serve for a Whore or a Baud; 

I have taught’em to Cheat, Swear, and Fight; 
For by Yea, and by Nay, I am Fraud. 
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Enter Rapine. 


Rapine. Send out a Scout, 
To yonder Hill; 
Stand and deliver 
You dog! must I wait? 
I’me thy Fate: 
Dispatch, or I’le send thee to Hell. 
From Fraud they thus proceed to force, 
And then I Rapine guide their Course. 


Enter Murther. 


Murther. Wake Duncan! would thou coud’st, 
Disguis’d with blood, I lead them on, 
Until to Murther they arrive; 
And then to the Gallows they run; 
Need must they go whom the Devils drive. 


1 Devil. Alass poor Mortals! 
They gape like the Earth in the Dog-days: 
What a rare life the Frogg has? 


Give’em drink, or they’r gone, 
E’re their torment’s begun; 
Pour! pour! pour! pour! 


Chorus. 


Hark! hark how it hisses! See, see, how it smoaks! 
Who refuses such Liquor as this is, 
May he pine, may he pine, may he pine till he choaks. 


Chorus. 
Round a-round, 
A round, a-round, a-round, 
Let’s sing and tear the ground; 
There’s no such Spirit below. 
Where sinful Mortals goe. 


[Exeunt. All. 
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Fifth Devil riseth. 
s Dev. Arise! arise! the Subterranean Feinds! 
Come claw the backs of guilty Hinds; 
And all the filthy Drabs, and Harlots rise, 
Which use t’infect the Earth with Puddings and hot Pyes. 
Rise yee! who can devouring glasses frame, 
By which Wines pass to th’hollow womb and brayn; 
Engender Head-akes, make bold Elbows shake, 
Estates to Pimples, and to Desarts turn; 
And you whose greedy flames mans very entrayls burn, 
Ye ramping Queans! who rattling Coaches take, 
Though ye’have been flux’d till head and body shake; 
Come clap these wretches, till their parts do swell, 
Let Nature never make them well; 
Cause leggs and arms to pine, cause loss of hair, 
Then make’em howl with anguish and sad groans. 
Rise and obey! Rise and obey! Raw-head and bloody-bones. 


Act Second: Scene Third. 


Fill the dish Mally, 
And think of a Cully, 
Here’s a health to the best; 
Give us more drink, and a Surgeon that’s jolly, 
And the Dev’l take the rest: 
Mally fill, we cry still; 
Fill again and drink round, 
Till we empty the Pitcher, and fill up the Crown. 
Tough Hemp must we beat; 
Dry Bread must we eat, 
And be fumbl’d, and jumbl’d, and grumb!’d at too, too, too; 
And drink nothing but wat. wat. water that’s cold; 
Then Harry, and Mary, be merry and cheery, 
As long we can do, do, do, 
And drive away sorrow until we are old. 
Come Bouse it about, and let’s squeeze out the Pitcher. 
He’s a Rogue that stands out, and shall ne’r be the Richer. 
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Act Third: Scene First. 
Ariel. Follow me! follow me, hey jolly Robin! 
The Moon shines bright, 
And Women are light, 
And most men had rather eat than fight; 
Then leave off your cogging, 
And follow me, follow me, hey jolly Robin! 
[Here ’tis interrupted. 
Turn thy Stocking, and tye thy Shooe hard; 
Thy mouth being wash’d and wip’d thy beard, 
Come away! come let’s be jogging; 
Boe! boe! boe! boe! 
Hark! hark! how the Bittern bellows! 
Now, now is the time for good Fellows; 
To wit! to wit! to wit! to wit! 
The Citizens Wife, 
Leads a merry, merry life; 
While her Husband at home, does grunt and groan, — 
Whoo, whoo, whoo, 00, 00, oo! whoo, &c. 


Alas, poor man! he is sick of the yellows, 
Cuckoe! Cuckoe! Cuckoe! 
Hark! what the little Birds tell us! 
Cuckoe! Cuckoe! Cuckoe! 
[here ’tis interrupted. 
Ariel. 


Youth! Youth of mortal race, give ear; 
Thy Daddy’s dead, thy Daddy’s dead; 
To Stocks his feet, to Pillory his Ear, 
To Whip of thong his flesh is All turned, 
And tough battoon, 
Does thump his bone, 
O hone, O hone! O hone, O hone! 
Then little Youth Nandy, 
Drink Ale and Brandy; 
His Knell is hourly rung on his back; 
Hark! now [ hear it, thwick, thwick, thwack, thwick, @c. 
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Act Third: Scene Second. 


1. Francky was his name-a, 
And Francky was his name-a; 

His beard was black, and his gills were red, 

And his bill was all of the same-a; 

With weapon full sharp, he fought till he was dead, 
With a hey Cock of the game-a! 
And Francky was his name-a; 

And with weapon, @c. 


2. Franckys dead and gone-a, 

Poor Franckys dead and gone-a, 
Thy brows are black, and thy lips are red, 
And thy belly’s soft as the down-a; 
Let me be thy worm, and at every turn, 
I'le tickle thy flesh and bone-a: 
Then prethree [sic] cease thy moan-a, 
Since Francky’s dead and gone-a 
Let, @c. 


Act Fourth: Scene Second. 
Ariel Sings. 

Dry your eyes, and cease your howleing, 

For your breath is set a Cooleing; 

While you are in this Castle staying, 

Eat and Drink ne’r thing [sic] of paying; 

Wine and Women here are plenty, 

You shall tast of ev’ry dainty; 

And as soon as you are weary, 

Here are Crouds to make ye merry. 


Act Fifth: Scene First. 


Quakero and Ariel. 
Qua. What’s a Clock? 


Ar. What’s, &c. 
Qua. Thy nose in my Nock. 
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Ar. Thy, &c. 


Qu. Pull out thy whistle, and tune up thy pipe; 
under yond’ hollow tree Nan lyes a sleep. 


Ar. Under, @c. 


Qua. Her thing is her own, 
And Ile bounce it anon. 


Ar. And, @c. 


Qua. What care I for pleasure, if Nanny but smile; 
Within this shineing place, 
There’s not a better Ace, 
Faith now she’s down, there I’le get her with child. 


Ariel. Kind Nanny smiles, and she, 
Does sigh and snore for thee; 
O strange simplicity! 
Follow me, follow me, & thou shalt see. 


Act Fifth. 
Ariel. Prospero, Prospero! 
Looks feirce as a Hero; 
If Polly should die, poor I shall be killed I fear-o: 


Chorus: Then blow the bellows! blow the bellows! 
Blow the bellows! blow. 
Blow and puffe; blow and puffe; puffe; puffe and Blow; 
Let not his soul, 
Get out of his hole, 
And all will be well I tro, tro, @c. 
Here is a conjuration. 


Chorus. Polly! Polly! Polly! 
O Polly! Polly! Polly! 
To dye is but folly; 
For shame lye not there, 
While thy Doxy is here; 
How is’t? 
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Ar. By’th Masse. 
As ’twas. 
Choras [sic]. Alasse! 
Ariel. Prospero, &c. as before. 
When Hypolito is reviv'd. 
Chorus | Then letts hugg him, and lugg him, and tugg him, and 


smugg (him. 
With hey brave Polly! and hoe brave Polly! 


And take him, and shake him, and wake him, and never forsake him; 
With hey brave Polly! and hoe brave Polly. 


ACT FIFTH 
The last Masque, 
The Persons represented, are Calyban, Sycorax, a Pimp, a Baud, the 
Head-keeper and the Rabble. 
Y Lord great Cac, cac, cac, Calyban! 
Some pity take. 
On beauteous Nymphe in Caravan: 
And checque with seemly snout, 
The rabble Rout. 
Calyban. Sweet Sycorax! My Mopsa dear! 
My Dove, my duck! 
My honey suck— 
—kle! Which hast neither Prick nor Peer, 
I’le doe’t—take tail of shirt; 
Cleanse eye from dirt. 
Syc. Give all the rest of this fair Crew, 
A Play-day too; 
Let pillory, 
And stocks agree, 
To set all free: 
Let the beetle and whip, 
Be both laid to sleep, 
And pris’ners condemn’d live for want of a slip. 


53 
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Cal. Dear dowdy! be jocund; and sleek 
The dainty fine furrows, of thine Olive cheek; 
I cannot deny 
My pretty piggs-nye; 
With a nose like a Rose, 
And a lip as green as a leek. 


Chorus of calme, the great Parents of the Punck and the Pad! 
Cal. and Syc. | While each Bully, and Lasse, sing and revel like mad, 


Chorus of Compell these roaring Rogues to fly, 
Pimp and Baud. \ And wee’l obey you by and by. 


Rabble \Rorw something to drink, and wee’l go hence, 
For we mean’t your Honours no offence. 
Cal. Here, here, ye dogs! here’s eighteen Pence! 
Syc. But ere you go lets have a Dance. 
A Dance. 
calm ye, @c. 
Chorus while bully, &c. 


Cal. Head-keeper! let Correction cease; 
Let ev’ry back and bum have peace. 


Syc. Do not the noble Crew beguile; 
They came to Sing, and Dance a-while, 
And you of pleasure make a toyle! 
Cal. Be still! be still! ye Whips, & ye Backs! 
Obey! obey! my lovely Sycorax. 
still, &c. 
Obey, &c. 
Head keeper flys Down 
Head-Keep. Her Ile obey, whose breath’s so strong, one blast 
Sent from her lungs, would lay my Castle wast; 
Come down my Furies! lash no more; 
But gently pour in, 
Salt and Urine, 
To cleanse their crimson lace from gore. 
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What ever they are, or what e’r their Transgressions, 
Free all in the Castle; free all; 
Make it as quiet, as at quarter Sessions, 
When they make visits to Westminster-Hall. 

To the houses you know, 

Round, round must you go; 
And search every place where their Revels they keep, 
But no more, till I call, shall ye handle the Whip. 


4 Keepers fly down. 
Pimp. Now the Tyrants are gone that made ye afraid. 


Baud. Let each daughter and Son, 
Make hast to come down; 
And be merry, be merry, be merry, be merry’s a Maid. 


Chorus, 


Pimp. Bulleys! my Lads! your bottles sound: 
Baud. And let sweet eccho from each Lass rebound. 


Chorus 


Drink up all! 


Drink up all! 
Chorus { Drink up all! 
up all! 
Drink up all! 
A Dance. The Scene Chang’d. 
Cal. See, See! black Queen of night is sneaking down; 
And under Sable arm she hides pale Moon, 
Syc. And dame Aurora’s yonder, with eyes grey, 
Shedding Od’rif’rous dew, and breaking day. 
Pimp. Behold the Skyes head-waggoner the Sun, 
With firy Steeds up yonder hill does run. 
Baud. Miss Thetis would from wat’ry bed pursue. 
Begone fond Minx! Must none have Sun but you? 


Calib. Now your Drink, and your Drabs, ye shall safely enjoy, 
No Constable, or Watch, shall your quiet destroy. 
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Choras [sic] 


Pimp. Wee’| closely convey you by a private back dore; 

Your Ale, and Steponey wee’l fill on the score. 
Baud. Wee’l treat ye, great Lubbers! as ye say] in the Strayts, 

With Trumpets, and Cymbals, and loud City-Wayts. 
Syc. In each Room, a soft Bed, or a Couch, we will lay, 

To please ye all night, and delight ye all day. 

&e. 
Chotusy please, &c. 
A Dance. 
Song. 


Ariel. Where good Ale is, there suck I: 
In a Coblers Stall I lye, 
While the Watch are passing by; 
Then about the Streets I fly; 
After Culleys merrily; 
And I merrily, merrily take up my close, 
Under the Watch, and the Constables Nose. 


fAnd, &e. 
Chorus ) Under, &c. 


FINIS. 
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Defoe’s Yorkshire Quarrel’ 


By Spiro PETERSON 


Fp DEFOE repeatedly declared how dangerous had been his 
public career of political versifier. In Jure Divino (1706) he 
challenged his muse to rise from a “fancy’d Grave” and explained, 
“This alludes to the particular Circumstances of the Poet, who having 
been bound not to Write for Seven Years, had made his own Elegy, 
and suppos’d his Satyr to be Dead: His motives for this aversion 
were given more fully in the Review for July 29, 1708. No longer 
would Defoe raise his harps from the willows: “a banish’d Con- 
dition, a distracted, unsettled Circumstance, and a general War 
with the World, with the constant Attacks of private and publick 
Enemies and Misfortunes, for a Series of 16 Years in a State of 
Affliction, and yet without Prospect of Deliverance, might have 
broke a stronger Genius than mine; and I am not at all asham’d to 
say, I am not qualify’d”’ In spite of this curiously honest admission, 
the author of The True-Born Englishman never wholly surrendered 
his early ambition. Ample evidence is now available, moreover, that 
his talent was also adapted to political doggerel circulated privately 
in manuscript form. The Huntington Library manuscript, HM 
20340, presents an early eighteenth-century transcript of Defoe’s 
“Par—n Pl—ton of Barwick in y* County of York turnd inside out” 
as part of a letter written by George Staniland of Worsborough.* 
Two sets of verses by the Rev. George Plaxton contribute important 
details toward a full interpretation of Defoe’s Yorkshire quarrel and 
to our knowledge of a period in his life inadequately understood 
gui from the American Phlosophicd 
*Sig. B (folio ed.). 


On February 9, 1920, the manuscript was sold by Anderson Galleries to Hi E. 
Huntington through his ore bry * D. Smith. Subsequently an article (“A For- 
gotten Satire of Defoe? Times Lit. Sup., February 20, 1920, p. 128) recommended 
publication of the manuscript. On this basis, “Par—n Pl—ton of 
of York turnd inside out” was ascribed to Defoe in Paul Dottin, Daniel De Foe et Ses 
Romans (Paris, 1924), pp. 814-15; Thomas Wright, The Life of Daniel Defoe (Lon- 
don, 1931), p. 155; and Camb. Bib. Eng. Lit., I, 500. In all accounts of the manuscri 
the letter-writer’s name has been incorrectly given as “G. Haviland” due to a mis- 
reading in the auction catalogue entry (Lot 289 in Sale No. 1462). 
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by biographers. Since new problems are raised by the manuscript, 
all four pages may be profitably printed for the first time (section 
IV). 

The Huntington Library manuscript, sent as a small packet, 
opens up into Staniland’s letter and three pieces of verse. Only a 
part of the address may now be read: “To Mr’ [?]son of / East- 
Redford / Nottinghamshire’’ On the back of the letter and address 
Staniland appends Plaxton’s “Fable” and, on the other half of the 
sheet, a true copy of “De-foe’s Satyr” and the clergyman’s “Tint 
for Tant:’ Throughout the manuscript the political situation belongs 
specifically to West Riding, Yorkshire, which includes such places 
as Worsborough and Barwick-in-Elmet. In “Tint for Tant” the 
issues are even more severely restricted to a particular area. Here 
the satire falls heaviest upon the unnamed person whom “De-foe 
(the Laureat)” then served (1. 30). Plaxton castigates this mysteri- 
ous patron as “the vilest Monster Skyrac[k] ever bred” (1. 11)—a 
specific allusion to Skyrack Wapentake, one of the nine divisions 
within the West Riding.* Although the identity of Defoe’s ally is 
crucial, Staniland does not protest against any of the cryptic 
allusions in “Tint for Tant:’ Apparently he already knows the 
issues and the personalities involved in the Yorkshire quarrel. 

Staniland’s letter communicates the news of a churchman’s 
victory over Dissent and Whig politics, with sympathy for Plax- 
ton’s cause. He criticizes the “Satyr” as lacking coherence, and he 
implies that Defoe had not given “a true Character of Geo: 
Plaxton:’ Prior to 1709 Staniland had prepared himself for a career 
in the church. A graduate of Lincoln College, Oxford, he had 
been licensed at York in 1706 and ordained a deacon in 1708. Three 
years later Rev. George Staniland was elected to the John Rayney 
lectureship established to provide for “a learned and religious 
preacher, who shall be of good life and conversation, and con- 
formable to the order and government of the Church of England 
now established, and was to preach twice every Sabbath day 


4See Thomas Langdale, A Topographical Dictionary of Yorkshire (Northallerton, 
1822), pp. viii, 227, and F.S. Colman, A History of the Parish of Barwick-in-Elmet, in 
the County of York, Thoresby Society XVII (Leeds, 1908), p. 1. Plaxton’s Barwick- 
in-Elmet is located in the lower division of Skyrack Wapentake. 
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throughout the year for ever hereafter in the church or chapel in 
Worsborough:”* In the letter, although he refers to Bishop Burnet’s 
speech before the House of Lords, he makes no positive admission 
of his own affiliations.® His reference to the Hon. Thomas Watson- 
Wentworth, member of parliament,’ suggests that Staniland was 
of some importance in Worsborough and that his political beliefs 
were, presumably, more moderate than those of the Barwick 
clergyman. 

Plaxton’s fascinating personality has not passed without some 
acclaim. The few known biographical facts do not fully represent 
the man and barely hint at the talent of the comic poet.* He appears 
always to have had the admiration of learned associates. His “wag- 

sJoseph Wilkinson, Worsborough: Its Historical Associations and Rural Attrac- 
tions rpm [n. d.]), p. 317. Staniland appears also in Alumni Oxonienses, ed. 
Joseph Foster (Oxford, 1892), IV, 1409; Wilkinson’s Worsborough, pp. 320-321, 327, 
374, 376; Familiae Minorum Gentium, ed. Joseph Hunter, Harleian Society XXXIX 
(London, 1895), III, 1066, 1067; and Yorkshire Marriage Registers. West Riding, ed. 
E. K. Blumhardt (London, 1915), III, 106. Mr. A. O. Elmhirst, Chairman of the Wors- 
borough Urban District Council kindly Provided the author with a typescript of an 
article, “Worsborough Grammar School; compiled by P. J. Wallis in 1951. 

*Staniland’s remark on the “Letter from Bi—p of Sa——m from ye Presbytery 


of Wigtown upon his Speech in ye H—— of L—ds” may refer to the Scottish verses 
attacking Bishop Burnet, a copy of which appears in British Museum MS. Lansdowne 


852, foll. 38-39. This general satire, entitled “An Answer to the Bp of Sarum’s _ 


h 
/ By the Presb of Wigtown? was probably occasioned by a speech in the House 
of lan pss Bishop Burnet’s History of T. ime (London, 
1734), Il, 525, and The Parliamentary History of England (London, 1810), VI, 
780-783, 796-97. The “Answer” can be dated after February 3, 1708/9, by the 
reference to the death of the Bishop’s third wife. 

‘DNB, s.v. “Charles Watson-Wentworth”; Pedigrees of the County Families of 
Yorkshire, ed. Joseph Foster (London, 1874), II, s.v. “Pedigree of Wentworth of 
Wentworth Woodhouse”; and Wilkinson, Worsborough, p. 381. His letter to es 
Thoresby, a “trimmer” in politics, on Jan 31, 1707/8, asked for support in 
next election (Letters Addressed to Ralph Thoresby F.R.S., ed. W. T. Lancaster, 
Thoresby Society XXI [Leeds, 1912], p. 175). 

§Plaxton is listed in Alumni Cantabrigienses, eds. John and J. A. Venn (Cambridge, 
1927), Ill, 30. Brief — hical accounts are given in The Gentleman’s Magazine, 
LXXIX (1809), 413b; The Diary of Ralph Thoresby, F.R.S., ed. Joseph Hunter (Lon- 
don, 1830), II , 187; D. H. Atkinson, Ralph Thoresby, the Topographer (Leeds, 1887), 
I, 430; II, 83-84, 87, 147-49, 150-151; Remarks and Collections of Thomas Hearne, 
Oxford Historical Society (Oxford, 1885-1921), VII, 189; The Eagle: A Magazine 
Supported by Members of St. John’s College, XXVIII (1907), 226-28; Colman, A His- 
tory of the Parish of Barwick-in-Elmet, pp. 72-74; and TLS, Feb: 20, 1920, p. 
128 and March 4, 1920, p. 159. The bulk of his published correspondence is to be 
found in Letters Addressed to Ralph Thoresby and E. M. Walker, “Letters of the 
Rev. George Plaxton, M.A., Rector of Barwick-in-Elmet? Miscellanea, Thoresby 
Society XXXVII (Leeds, 1945), pp. 30-104, hereinafter cited as Walker. 
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gish verses” circulated among Hearne’s friends, some even bei 

allotted places among the antiquarian’s manuscripts. With insight 
Ralph Thoresby noted that “notwithstanding his jocular temper 
and satirical wit, (which displeaseth some, and pleaseth many,) he 
is very commendably serious and industrious in his cure and hath 
brought his parish to an excellent order: As late as 1809 a corre- 
spondent to The Gentleman’s Magazine, calling for a biography 
of the clergyman, could write that his “pleasant humour and 
benevolent disposition are still spoken of in the Neighborhood? 
Hitherto George Plaxton had been only a name in the minor 
literature of Defoe’s quarrels. The two men had been linked 
together by an advertisement in the Review for January 14, 1710; 
Just publish’d, The Northern Worthies, Or a Visitation of the York- 
shire Clergy; a Satyr, humbly dedicated to Parson Plaxton, the Rey- 
erend Author of the Yorkshire Racers. To be bought where it is to be 
sold, and to be sold where it is to be bought; written for the Edification 
of the Northern Gentry, and to cure them of the Contagion of Priest- 


Craft. In five Volumes in Folio; Price 51. 7s. 6d. being a very voluminous 
Work.*° 


Certain extravagant details, such as “five Volumes in Folio;’ provide 


Defoe’s hoax with a satiric emphasis. The Huntington Library 
manuscript now makes clear that the Yorkshire quarrel broke out 
eight months earlier than this advertisement and that the issues were 
complex. The advertisement, in fact, marks the closing phase of 
the affair, appearing in the Review amid a series of devastating 
attacks on the high-flying clergy.” 


Remarks and Collections of Thomas Hearne, Il, 331-33; The Diary of Ralph 
Thoresby, Il, 187. For other instances of Plaxton’s manuscript verse circulated by 
letter see John Nichols, Illustrations of the Literary History of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury (London, 1822), IV, 492-94; Letters Addressed to Ralph Thoresby, pp. 139, 181, 
217; and Walker, pp. 50, 66, 69, 72, 74, 77, 81, 83, 84, 93, 94. 

10Defoe’s Review, ed. Arthur Wellesley Secord, Facsimile Text Society (New York, 
1938), VI, 483b. In Walter Wilson’s The Life and Memoirs of Daniel De Foe (Lon- 
don, 1830), III, 122, this advertisement is referred to as a “squib? Brief discussions of 
Defoe’s Yorkshire quarrel may be found also in Dottin, Daniel De Foe et Ses Romans, 
p- 188, and Wright, The Life of Daniel Defoe, p. 155. 

11The opposition was especially strong in Review, V (Jan 18, 1709), 505-508, 
and Pace 12, 1709), pang, fold of his visit to Yorkshire in VI (October 
13, 1709), 327b, and pressed on with the attack in VI (November 1, 1709), 359; (No- 
vember 8, 1709), 369a-72a; (December 1, 1709), 411a-12a. See also his letter to Lord 
Wharton in Wilson’s The Life and Memoirs of Daniel De Foe, Ill, 121-22. 
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“Parson Plaxton of Barwick in y° County of York” vigorously 
assailed the same issues presented later in Defoe’s mock advertise- 
ment. His brutal characterization served, in part, as a retaliation 
to “the Reverend Author of the Yorkshire Racers? Plaxton’s comic 
talent appeared at its best in this long verse satire published not 
long after June 25, 1708."* Reducing the recent parliamentary 
elections to horse-races, the Tory churchman mercilessly mocked 
such county Whig leaders as Eucus (Sir William Strickland), 
Rokus (Lord Wharton ?), Osman (William Lowther), Jocundo 
(Sir John Bland), Quadrato (Robert Byerley), Rotundo (Chris- 
topher Stockdale), Raw-Head (William Jessop), Bloody-Bones 
(Robert Moncton), the two Volantos (Sir William Robinson and 
Robert Benson), Lepullus (William Strickland), and Saccar (Wil- 
liam Palmes). In this array of enemies, William Lowther stands 
apart as the most significant figure in the Yorkshire quarrel and as 
an entirely new personality in Defoe criticism. 

The combination of many barbed allusions in “Tint for Tant” 
inescapably identified Lowther, for the contemporary reader, as 
the enemy. With the mention of Skyrack (l. 11) Plaxton drew the 
net tightly about his victim. Already he had let fall vague hints, 
but now he referred directly to Lowther of Swillington in Skyrack 
Wapentake.** The other identifications fall into two classes, relating 
to him (1) as a parliamentary member and (2) as a law enforcement 
officer. Although biased by party politics, the details in “Tint for 
Tant” had some justification from the enemy’s twofold career. 
As parliamentary member for Pontefract intermittently from 1701 
to 1729, Lowther had so widely trespassed upon decorum that his 


The Yorkshire-Racers, A Poem. In a tetrer from H—— S. -ton, to his 
Friend T—-— P—-——n, LONDON. Printed for the Use of all Sorts of Jockeys, 
whether North, South, East, or West. [n. d.]. Reprinted in The Yorkshire Anthology, 
ed. James O. Halliwell (London, 1851), pp. 163-75 where it is incorrectly dated [1704]. 
Plaxton wrote to his friend Richard Thornton on June 25, 1708 (Walker, p. 77): “If 
you send back the Racers I have one who shall Transcribe them in a good hand & 
send them again in the morning to you” If the mockery was to be at all effective, The 
Yorkshire-Racers must have been published shortly after the date of this letter. 

\sLangdale, A Topographical Dictionary of Yorkshire, p. 420. Cf. “Tint for Tant? 
ll. 8-68, with the statement: “Here are four Alms-Houses, founded by Sir William 
Lowther in 1728” 
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contemporaries, even in that hardened society, expressed their 
severe disapproval. Thus Plaxton was not alone seeing him, in The 
Yorkshire-Racers, as “A Beast unruly, full of Flame and Fire; / 
Never well-broke, impatient of his Rein, / Champs on the Bit, 
bounces, and fumes amain” (p. 5) and, in “Tint for Tant;’ as “the 
Senates Scandall” (1. 3). Lowther’s parliamentary record was 
mocked for its “noisy din & empty prate;’ when tax legislation was 
vital in the war against Spain (Il. 78-80). He quarreled with another 
Yorkshire member and presented a complaint regarding his priy- 
ilege in Commons “upon a Process, pretended to be issued out of 
the Exchequer:’* Years later a contemporary observer described 
Lowther engaged in a minor disagreement: “Sir William fell into 
a great fury, as is usually his way when contradicted, and said .,. 
that he would be revenged of them all. By his behaviour, one would 
have taken him to be a madman?’** 

Lowther’s authority as a parliament member and as a justice of 
the peace was being simultaneously reduced by Plaxton and his 
Tory friends. During the period 1706-1710 their attacks in satire 
and political address beat steadily against the Whig’s reputation. 
In all his writings Plaxton had almost an obsession for Hoda 
sobriquets, and to satirize Lowther he created an amusing vari 
“Achmet,” “Leopard; and especially Draco 
Vorax” or “the Dragon of Wantly:’ The progress of the Tory 
strategy al be vividly seen in the clergyman’s letters to William 
Pearson, archdeacon of Nottingham, and Richard Thornton, the 
Leeds attorney. Here, side by side with playful bantering of his anti- 
quarian friends, may be found sharp invectives against the Low- 
Church Whig. As early as March 7, 1706/7, the two men were 
engaged in hostilities arising from a disagreement on parish high- 


14]Journals of the House of Commons, XVI (1708-1711), 228a, 293b. The Commit- 
tee of Privileges and Elections was discharged, on Feb 13, 1709/10, from 
proceeding in the examination of Lasagne complaint ( (ibid., p. 310b). See also 
B. Boothroyd, The History of the Ancient Borough of Pontefract (Pontefract, 1807), 
464, 483; The Parliamentary Representation of the County of York 1258-1832, 
6% A. Gooder, The Yorkshire Archeological Society. Record Series XCVI (Wake- 
field, 1938), pp. 95, 176, 140-142. 
15“Memorandum Book of Sir Walter Calverley, Bart’; in Yorkshire Diaries and 
Autobiographies in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, Surtees Society 
LXXVII (Durham, 1886), pp. 139-140. Italics added. 
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way repairs."® Thereafter the tone of Plaxton’s references became 
increasingly harsh, and an over-all strategy began to be formu- 
lated. Jocularly he addressed Thornton on June 23, 1707: “I am 
told that there will be a Beare Bateing at Owens, and that you are 
to manage some of the Mastifs. Pray turn on good Doggs, such as 
will chawle with him, for if he be not soundly lugg’d, and mumbled, 
he will over run the Country, and eat up all our Honey:’ Deep in 
his extravagant humor, Plaxton was seriously enjoining Thornton 
to pursue Lowther to parliamentary defeat. “If it be your good 
fortune; he continued, “to overcome, and vanquish Orson, send 
him away into his Native Russia, or to his Country men in Poland, 
to make Interest for a new Election there. . . . Farewell my Anti 
Christian Lawyer, I mean my Deare Lawyer against Antichrist, 
for who knows but the Beare is Antichrist, for he has all the marks 
and characters of him?" The Tory forces were being organized at 
Owen’s White Swan in Kirkgate. Less than two years later, Plax- 
ton challenged “mad Orson” in “Tint for Tant” with this charge 
of anti-Christianity (ll. 36-38). 

Richard Thornton shared the clergyman’s antagonism for Low- 
ther and participated fully in the strategy of defeat for the Ponte- 
fract member. He was admiringly addressed by such sobriquets as 
“the Christian Lawyer;’ “My Lord Chief Justice? “Lex; “our 
Friend Papinian;’ “Honestas,’ “the Minstrell of Leeds? “Anti-Leop- 
ardist,’ and “Lazy Bagpiper:”* Patiently he must have read Plax- 
ton’s detailed accounts of Lowther’s malpractices. He was told, in 
a letter dated July 22, 1707, that “poor Cudy} the collector of the 
Land ‘Tax, had been fined and charged with treason for disrespect 
to “William Lowther Esq, one of Her Majesties Justices of the 
peace, in saying that he the said W. L. was, or might be, like him, 
sometimes a fool, and sometimes a Wiseman:”® Late in 1707 Thorn- 


16Walker, p. 4o. 

1'This letter (Walker, p. 65) was sent enclosed to Thoresby with the request that 
it be given to Thornton: “you will find him in the Beare Garden at Owen’s, attaque- 
ing the rampant Orson” See Letters Addressed to Ralph Thoresby, p. 149. 

**Not much biographical notice has been taken of Thornton. Thoresby had a high 
regard for his religion, antiquarianism, and learning. See The Diary of Ralph Thores- 
by, I, 196, 317-18, and Ducatus Leodiensis, 2nd ed. ds, 1816), pp. 25-26. 

19Walker, p. 66. 
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ton clashed with the enemy. “I am told,’ Plaxton wrote, “that the 
Dragon is hissing against you, and the rest of the Com™ who acted 
in the Affair of Mt John Gascoign; he frequently writes to the 
Speaker, and to Ease his Conscience vents his Malice & spleen 
against his Neighbours: tis a Busy poor Wretch, and a fitt com- 
panion only for himself:”° As the new recorder of Leeds, Thorn- 
ton had moved defiantly, in spite of a “Pusilanimous Corporation? 
against the Whigs. On the Dragon’s side, too, the hostility was 
intensified. Writing to Archdeacon Pearson on January 9, 1707/8, 
Plaxton declared that the Minstrel of Leeds was beloved by all 
except Lowther. Doubtless a bold move by Thornton, early in the 
following May, brought forth the clergyman’s earnest questions; 
“How went Pontefract Election? is the old Dragon cast down? or 
doth he enjoy his Seat of power: Even against this Tory opposi- 
tion, Lowther had been returned to parliament. 

Between the elections for 1708 and 1710 Plaxton produced his 
verse satires until, with The Yorkshire-Racers, he reached a London 
audience after June 25, 1708. The clergyman’s offensive, as Defoe's 
protests in the “Satyr” imply, must have been continuous. Lowther’s 
response was not immediate. On March 11, 1708/9, Plaxton wrote 
Thornton: “Achmet has drawn his poéticall Dagger against mee, 
but in good Faith tis dull and rusty, a poor poyson’d poynard. I 
have a Copy of it: Since the Whig was not otherwise known to 
be capable of verse, this poetical dagger may be “De-foe’s Satyr” 
incorporated in Staniland’s letter-packet. ‘To tag its rhymes ‘0 
effectively in “Tint for Tant;’ Plaxton needed a copy of the piece, 
Under the circumstances, moreover, he could not avoid satirizing 
Defoe the laureate as well as Lowther. Thus “Tint for Tant” may 
be dated tentatively after March 11, 1708/9, and viewed as a cl 
mactic verse effort in the Tory defeat of Lowther. 

Meanwhile Thornton quickened his opposition to the Whig. On 
February 21, 1709/10, the Recorder was described by Plaxton, 

20Letter dated December 13, 1707, in Walker, p. 71. On October 8, 1707, Plaxton 
had warned his friend against exposing himself to the Dragon and expressed his own 


fear of “the Draco Vorax” (pp. 68-69). For Thornton’s independence of the Whigs 
see also the letter written December 20 to Archdeacon Pearson (p. 47). 


21Letter dated May 2, 1708, in Walker, p. 75. 
22Walker, p. 82. 
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echoing the last line of “Tint for Tant;’ as “the Anti-Ledpardist, 
the Cavalier . . . the Ledépard is an Enemy to his person and prin- 
ciples:’* Shortly before the May elections, Thornton delivered an 
address at Pontefract which Lowther condemned as “High Church 
villany” and countered with “a Loyall Rigmarow to the Queen” 
But this remonstrance, conveying “his Flag of Defyance to Rich* 
the Recorder}? was effort wasted since, as Plaxton declared, “the 
Dragon is fallen out:’* 
Il 


With this background of political recrimination Plaxton deliv- 
ered his “Tint for Tant” to parry Defoe and to thrust in a new 
direction. In three different places (Il. 19-25, 45-50, 86) the satire 
turned upon incidents in Lowther’s family relationships. This dis- 
proportionate emphasis was motivated by Tory strategy to discredit 
him as a law enforcement officer. His inflexibility as justice of the 
peace had grown notorious.” In order to depict Lowther a creature 
“in state of Nature;’ Plaxton vigorously assailed him for the brutal 
treatment of his parents. So infamous had the father-son hostility 
become that it could not be concealed from contemporaries. On 
one occasion, Sir Walter Calverley recorded for July 9, 1702, 


Mr. Lowther, of Swillington, came to Esholt, and wanted me and 
Captain Lyndley (whom he had sent to meet him there) to go and 
impannell a jury to inquire about a ryot which he said Sir William 
Lowther, his father, had committed, and to proceed _ it as by 
statute Hen. 3 is directed; but we were not very willing, the ryot being 
over, and the sessions being just at hand, at which we told him he 


might have speedy remedy, but he was very angry, and went away in 
a passion that we would not go with him.” 


With the death of the father three years later, the eldest son 
William was disinherited. Painstakingly Plaxton dwelt .upon the 


23Walker, p. 88. 24Walker, pp. 91-92. 

*5Plaxton’s gibe in “Tint for Tant” (1. 77) has now lost its point. Perhaps “six pence 
ith’ pound” refers to the Bayliff’s fees settled and abridged on April 26, 1709, by the 
justices of the peace, one of whom was Lowther. In Wakefield Manor Book, 1709, ed. 
John Charlesworth, The Yorkshire Archeological Society. Record Series CI (Wake- 
field, 1939), pp. 39-40, the statement on these fees reads: “Every Execution 15 p[er] 
pound to £ 100 and if the execution be for above £ 100 whatever it exceeds that Sume 
their Fee for the Exceed is after 64 p[er] pound” 


26“Memorandum Book of Sir Walter Calverley? p. 95. 
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enmity in his lampoons against the Whig. In a letter, for instance, 
he lashed out at “that Canibal Will. Lowther. Well may I call him 
a Canibal, for he eats up his own flesh’”" In The Yorkshire-Racers 
he mocked “the tawny OSMAN, sprung from Turkish Sire” (p. 5). 
The Tory satirist’s final verse portrait brought together charges of 
“cannibalism” and republicanism: 

John Lilburn’s spirit Osman has put on, 

He squabbles, roars, and’s mutinous as John; 

Eats up himself, in hopes of growing greater, 

Sour as an oat-cake, hollow as a fritter; 

Compos’d of rancour, pride, and much ill-nature. 

Baptiz’d at Meribah, the peevish elfe, 

Now chang’d from others, preys upon himselfe.”* 


How important the disinheritance was to Plaxton may be surmised 
from his constant allusion to Lowther as the Dragon. The nick- 
name had been inspired, at least partly, by the crest “A dragon 
passant argent” in the ancestral arms of the estate inherited by the 
eighth son named Christopher—the “Kitt” of “Tint for “Tant” 
(I. 25).°° 

If Plaxton ever tasted the sweetness of revenge, he had the occa- 
sion during an incident in which the Tories brought political 
embarrassment upon Lowther with the complicity of the “injurd 
Brothers” (1. 19). In great detail the clergyman told Thornton of 
the younger brother Robert who had been apprehended as “a 
Lusty Vagrant” fit for Her Majesty’s service. On close examination 
the Vagrant was found to be as violent a Tory as his brother 
William was a Whig. Robert was ironically depicted “a man of 
unpardonable, & dangerous Tenents asserting that old-fashion’d 


27Letter to William Pearson, January 9, 1707/8, in Walker, p. 48. 

28A note identified “OSMAN” as “Mr. L? 

29Letter to the Hon. Heneage Finch, 1711, in Nichols, l//ustrations of the Literary 
History of the Eighteenth Century, IV, 493. See also The Diary of Abraham De La 
Pryme, the Yorkshire Antiquary, ed. Charles Jackson, Surtees Society LIV (Durham, 
1870), pp. 69,73. 

380Pedigrees of the County Families of Yorkshire, I, s.v. “Pedigrees of Lowther, 
Earl of Lonsdale, and Lowther, of Swillington”; The Complete Peerage [GEC] 
(London, 1932), VIII, 135, n. (4). Christopher Lowther’s land, along with a Sir 
William’s, is listed in “Survey of the River Aire from Leeds to Weeland” (1699), 
Miscellanea, Thoresby Society IX (Leeds, 1899), p. 194. 
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Doctrine that Kings and Queens are Gods anoynted, whereas wee 
now assert they are greaz’d by the people’ In the rising humor of 
the letter Plaxton was thoroughly enjoying the situation. For the 
Vagrant had brought complete confusion among his jailers by 
winning the mob over to Sacheverell. Pungently the satirist 
remarked that “the Whiggs at Westminster will not thank Osman 
for bringing such Tories into the Commission, so that the Dragon 
must seek out for new Justices, these are impure and defiled, & they 
may thank your vagrant for it. Last night they parted . . . and the 
Vagabond is retired to Ackworth or Pontefract. Kitt must inform 
to save his Bacon:’** This cryptic allusion to Kitt Lowther holds 
the full secret of the Tories’ revenge upon the justice of the peace. 
Apparently still another brother opposed William. For Plaxton 
wrote Archdeacon Pearson on March 7, 1712/3: “Upon the receipt 
of your last I gott M Richard Lowther the Justice of Swillington 
(for Will is obsolete) . . . ’** As justice of the peace, Sir William 
must have acted in a questionable manner. Doubtless long-standing 
grievances underlie the charge brought against him on May 26, 
1724, that he had misused his warrant and infringed upon the rights 
and liberties of the Corporation of Leeds.** 

Plaxton’s “Fable” recorded a single phase of the Whig and Tory 
hostilities. This jeu d’esprit, written primarily for Thornton around 
February 24, 1708/9,°° must remain an enigma in places. Only a 

%1Letter signed W. Wickham and dated February 28, 1709/10, in Walker, p. 88. 
The Vagrant R. L. is identified by Walker (p. 104) with Richard Lowther. But the 


reference to “Robin the vagabond? in the next letter, indicates Robert rather than 
Richard. 


82Letter to Thornton, March 4, 1709/10, in Walker, p. 89. A note (p. 104) states: 
“Kitt, in Plaxton’s abusive ‘ nah ae William Lowther, appears as a you 
brother who became heir when William was disinherited?’ cf “Tint for Tant? ll. 
24-25. Walker’s “Satyr” should be further identified. 

88Walker, p. 58. Note also the approving reference to “Mr. Justice Lowther” (p. 
62). 

34James Wardell, The Municipall History of the Borough of Leeds (London, 
1846), p. 71. Lowther’s antagonism to the Corporation of Leeds had erupted as early 
as September 29, 1687. See ibid., p. 55, and The Court Books of the Leeds Corpora- 
tion, ed. J. G. Clark, Thoresby Society XXXIV (Leeds, 1933), p. 125. 

%“This Fable, & Riddle, / Adapt to your Fiddle? Plaxton wrote Thornton in an 
undated letter. “The Fable was sent to you at the Assizes, but I feare it came not to 
your hands” (Walker, p. 93). The oluenan to Jack Shan as a “modern” 
versifier in the “Fable” (1. 35) and in Letter 70 (Walker, p. 82) fix the date of the 
verse at approximately February 24, 1708/9. 
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few of the animal characters can be identified as real persons. Sir 
Puss’s speech (Il. 26-35) has occasionally the ring of Lowther. The 
threat to line his waistcoat with Wat’s skin suggests an affiliation 
with the Whigs, nicknamed “the Hareskin Club” by Plaxton and 
his Tory friends. Like Lowther, the lean Sir Puss relies upon Jack 
Shan to wage his verse combats (1. 35). His main complaint against 
Wat (1. 60) may refer to Plaxton’s satires. But there can be little 
doubt as to the identity of the “skew bald Ass’ 

In jocular admiration Plaxton drew his friend Thornton. The 
Ass has the Recorder’s learning, common sense, and (as the letters 
frequently testify) his interest in the fee. He speaks a lan 
liberally sprinkled with legal tags and quibbles (“simile est idem”), 
The “Fable; however, is not entirely complimentary. For the Ass 
offers to plead the case for the three plaintiffs “wrong or right” 
(I. 75). In the light of Plaxton’s high regard for Thornton, this 
satiric turn would be incomprehensible. The answer to the diffi- 
culty may lie in two obscure passages of the correspondence show- 
ing disagreement between the two friends. In the first, Plaxton 
wrote: “How hast thou betrayed me to Ld. D: and G. Anby! If] 
am a Fool to you, I would not be a Fool to every Body. If the 
Dragon of Warton find mee out, Rut and he will call in Sans Terres 
and his posse to devour mee:’ On a second occasion he burst out 
with unexpected sarcasm. “I do hereby recommend;’ chided the 
clergyman, “the said R. T. as a Limping Sollicitor to the D 
of Warrton, standing Councell to Sir Rut Ramble, Court keeper 
and High Steward of all the Royaltys of Hallkin Sans Terres. May 
he eat his Bread with that Noble Triumvirate, buy Clothes from 
the gain of their Bills, and grow rich from their Bountyes:’* The 
three beasts of the “Fable” endeavored, also, “T’associate into a 
League” (1. 5) and to wage one-sided war with the enemy. In the 
narrative of “roguish Wat” the Barwick clergyman depicted his 
own escapades with Whigs as important as Lord Wharton. 


3¢Both letters are, unfortunately, not dated (Walker, % , 94). The of 
Warton is presumably Lord Wharton, the powerful Whig organizer and low- 
churchman, who served as Lord-Lieutenant in Ireland from April, 1709, to October, 
1710. Rokus of The Yorkshire-Racers (p. 4) is annotated “L—d W.” Wharton may 
also be the Eurus and Euroclydon of Plaxton’s letters (Walker, pp. 32, 77, 82, 85, 96): 
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Ill 

Daniel Defoe entered into the Yorkshire quarrel as the London 
journalist and government agent turning out verses for a political 
ally. In the absence of any evidence for a personal relationship, 
Defoe may have served as laureate in the sense that he aided a 
Whig whose return was needed by the Ministry. But he incor- 
porated his support for Lowther the individual in a defense of the 
Party and in an attack on the type of licentious Jacobite clergyman. 
Thus the “Satyr” was built upon such firmly held convictions as 
the belief in lines 17-22 based on Jure Divino. Defoe’s chagrin was 
mainly motivated by his view, right or wrong, that the clergyman 
had morally disgraced his calling. He wrote as if he followed Dry- 
den’s injunction that “A satyrical poet is the.check of laymen on 
bad priests.’ Having been himself once dedicated to the religious 
life, he scrupulously judged “w* a Xtian Minist" should be” (1. 29). 

How much of Defoe’s information is authoritative would be 
difficult to assess. The materials, although subjected to Whig inter- 
pretation, were frequently supported by a basis in fact. A principal 
charge, for example, was that Plaxton had consumed “a large par- 
sonage in sensuall Lust” but had never voluntarily paid “wts just” 
(Il. 13-16). Early in the Yorkshire quarrel the Barwick clergyman 
had found himself in legal trouble. Wittily he related the circum- 
stances to Archdeacon Pearson: 
I have entered the Lists with my parish, about the Repairs of the 
high —_ They, by perswasion of a Low-church Justice, one Lowther 
of Swill} distreynd a Fatt Cow. I fetched her from the Jayle by a 
Replevin, and gave them this cone, answer—“Currat Lex: They 
have advised with some men of better heads than themselves, and being 
in a wrong Box, dare not proceed. So I have killd my Cow, and she is 
half eaten. However, I have consulted the Laws, Statute and Common, 
the Cases and Reports against us in this Matter, and am not yet so 
Cowed, but I will venture a fall even in Westminster Hall before I will 
submit to that Bondage, or burthen, which I am sure has no foundac’on, 
in Common Law, and very poor supports from the Statutes.*? 
Plaxton interpreted his action as the effort of a bold champion 
“in the Churches Rights and Defence” The incident may have been 


stLetter dated March 7, 1706/7, in Walker, p. 40. The size of Plaxton’s parsonage 
(I. 13) may be judged from the survey of properties (1693) in Colman’s A History 
of the Parish of Barwick-in-Elmet, pp. 93-94. 
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reduced, in the “Satyr;’ to an innuendo calculated to fit the author's 
political purpose. 

More serious was Defoe’s second accusation, namely, that the 
high churchman should have declared himself a non-juror (Il, 
26-27). Again the charge was based upon fact, since Plaxton had 
never overzealously concealed his affection for the Stuarts. In a 
letter to Thoresby, for example, he admitted, “I was born on the 
23° of January, 1647, listed a soldier under K. Charles the Martyr 
on the 14" of February following, and never yet deserted that 
banner:’** He had also left, in The Loyal Speech of George Plaxtone 
(1685), public testimony of his firm allegiance to James II. Doubt- 
less Lowther and Defoe had known the address and had not for- 
gotten such exuberant declarations as “Away then with all Pha- 
natick Fears and Jealousies! Can the Grand-Child of James the 
Peaceful, can the Son of Charles the Martyr, can the Brother of 
Charles the Gracious, can the Victorious and Just James Duke of 
York and Albany prove an ill King? It cannot be’ In the “Satyr” 
Defoe addressed his enemy directly (1. 17) with a deliberate 
reminder of the final pleas in The Loyal Speech. The importance of 
the “Satyr;’ however, does not lie so much in its politics as in its 
varied revelations of Defoe himself. 

Aside from the work on the History of the Union and Review, 
his activities early in 1709 have not been fully known. The “Satyr” 
shows Defoe cleverly supporting Godolphin’s Ministry by an 
ability to create a character type which, nevertheless, had point in 
the politics of Yorkshire. How revealing, moreover, is the verse- 
satirist’s echo (]. 22) of Dryden’s “When wild in woods the noble 
savage ran.’*° How beguiling is the future novelist’s “y* inhumane 
Shoar Ulysses fled” (1. 11). The manuscript verse also raises the 
significant question: what was Defoe’s relationship with Lowther? 

88Letter dated February 21, 1708/9, in Letters Addressed to Ralph Thoresby, p. 
192. Plaxton refers here to his baptism on February 14, 1647. See the discussion of 
the Royal Oak in Plaxton’s “Some Natural Observations made in the Parishes of 
Kinardsey and Donington in Shropshire} Philosophical Transactions, XXV (1707), 
2421-23. 

eT be Conquest of Granada, Part I, Act I, in Dryden: The Dramatic Works, ed. 
Montague Summers (London, 1932), III, 34. See the discussion of Robinson Crusoe 


in Hoxie Neale Fairchild, The Noble Savage: A Study in Romantic Naturalism 
(New York, 1928), pp. 52-56. 
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Plaxton charged ironically, in “Tint for Tant;’ that “Partridge, 
De-Foe, Jack Shan in lasting Verse/ Thy brave heroick Actions 
shall rehearse” (Il. 51-52). John Partridge, almanac-maker and 
Whig propagandist, had become notorious for his controversy with 
the Tory wits during 1708. Obstinately his Merlinus Liberatus had 
presented astrological calculations lined, above and below, with 
political verse. The almanac held its popularity “for the sake of his 
running down what he did not understand, the Church of England, 
and his Invectives against the true sons of it . . . were of more 
Weight with his Ignorant Readers than all the ‘Terms of Art and 
hard Words that usher’d in his pretended Nativities’*° Even more 
obscure was Jack Shan, noted in the “Fable” as “A modern Poet, 
laureat to y® faction’? Only one other comment on this Whig versi- 
fier has been discovered. On February 24, 1708/9, Plaxton wrote 
Thornton: “I cannot help loveing Thee, though Jack Shanne 
should ridicule my Amours. I am glad so bright a star is risen in 
our Hemisphere. I heare he is to be poet Laureat to Eurus, and 
songster to W. Lowth: happy men to have their Noble actions 
recorded by such a Bard: If Defoe the laureate also wore Low- 


‘ther’s chaplets, his manuscript verse need not be limited to the 


transcript preserved in the Huntington Library’s HM 20340. 


IV 


[1] 
De-foe’s Satyr“ 


Par—n Pl—ton of Barwick in ye 
County of York turnd inside out. 


40Whipping Post (1705), quoted in Theodore F. M. Newton, “William Pittis and 

Queen Anne Journalism? Mod. Philol., XXXII (1935), 171. Plaxton occasionally 

read a almanac (Letters Addressed to Ralph Thoresby, p. 172). See also 

pire. A. Eddy, “The Wits vs. John Partridge, Astrologer? Stud. in Philol., XXIX 
1932), 29-40. 

‘1Walker, p. 82. Of “an old Rigmarow” Plaxton wrote Thornton, May 15, [?], 
“tis just like Sock Shann’s head, little or nothing in it” (p. 94). The name Jack Shan, 
although not connected with Whig verses, appears frequently in documents relating 
to Methley near Leeds. 

“The four-page manuscript, HM 20340, is reproduced permission of the 
fen Marino, California, Tt i 
written. Capital letters have not been lowered, and missing portions of words have 
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Now Satyr scourge, and point my smarting Rhymes 
To lash a Villain and his guilty Crimes, 

The Churches Scandall and ye towns disgrace, 

A pamperd Priest both infamous and base, 

A lazy Glutton sunk in downy Ease, 

Who studies but his Appetite to please 

Witness yt Bulk behind a double Chin, 

A Mass of Phleghm, Intemperance and Sin, 
Morose, illnatur’d, by wild passions led 

A viler Monster Africk never bred 

Nor yé inhumane Shoar Ulysses fled 

Sullen, unaffable, proud and unjust, 

Consumes a large Parsonage in sensuall Lust 

But never pays w's just, but when forc’d, 

And w* thus forcd, he storms and roars aloud 

Like a feld Ox, or thunder in a Cloud. 

Thou know’st, or ought, how man ungovernd reign’d, 
Why regall p[o]wer began, and properly maintain’d, 
Whence right [a]nd Wrong, and civil duties flow, 
And wt we all [t]o one anotht owe, 

Then more y® brute all humane Converse shun, 

In forrest wt[h y]e milder salvage run. 

What Impudence has steeld thy hardend face 

Or is’t an Umbrage for thy own disgrace 

To rail att those, wch did ye Oaths embrace 

Yet thou accursed, perjur’d Rogue thought’st fit 
Rather to take ye Cordiall dose y" quitt. 

Do such vile Characters as these agree 

Wh wt a Xtian Ministr should be? 

Dare thy unhallow’d Lips presume to name 

Him, whom thy Life and actions do disclaime? 

How canst thou justly other’s faults reprove 

And talk of grace and universall Love, 


been inserted in brackets. Punctuation has been corrected in four places: “De-foe's 
Satyr 1. 17: “knows’t”; “Tint for Tant? 1. 69: “vows’t”; “A Fable? 1. 61: “fellow, 
beasts”; and Letter, [1]. 8]: “L—ds. but?” Mr. ‘Tj G. Harmsen of the pi 
Library and Professor H. Bunker Wright of Miami University are to be thank 
their assistance with the manuscript. 
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Exalted Moralls teach, raisd and refind, 
Where Charity and Meekness are enjoyn’d 
Wh Holiness of Life and Purity of Mind? 

How far from ys is thy audacious pride, 

That but thy self despises all beside, 

That no perfection but thy own can see, 

And values only such as manly copy thee? 

Thy Charity, wch pure and free should flow, 

Is but a vain and ostentatious Show; 

Wt Candour shines in every spacious Word 

No flames of Rage or Censure more abhorrd. 

Then clearly purge thy own distemperd Sight 

E’re thou pretend’st to set another right. 

Can’st thou presume thy Neighbours faults to find 
Yet in thy own far greater Crimes art blind? 

Remove y¢ beam, wch shows thy Sins are va[st] 

E’re thou abroad thy spitefull censures cast; 

When ys is done thou easily may’st spy 

The lesser Mote yt’s in another’s Eye. 


50 


20 Finis. 


Vera Copia, and perhaps you'll wonder it should, for there’s no 
manner of Coherence in some of ye Verses; nay scarce sense. 
On ye other side are P——n Verses in answer to ys Satyr and his 


Fable. In his Verses youll observe he makes use of De-foes ‘Words 
very much, 


[2] 


Tint for Tant, quo[th] the old Mare wn she farted agst thunder. 
4 Thy Cat wth nine Tayls, Satyr tag wth Rhymes 
And lash ye busiest scoundrell of y¢ times, 
The Senates Scandall & y¢ towns disgrace, 
A boysterous Heroe, infamous and base, 
Supple to great ones fawning for a place 
Meagre and lean, Mischief’s his drink and Meat 
Malice and Cancour do his Carrion eat, 
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Witness his leathern Jaws, his Phiz so thin 

The Skeleton of Envy, Wrath and Spleen; 
Proud and illnaturd, by wild passions led, 

The vilest Monster Skyrac[k] ever bred, 
Head-strong, unruly, wilfull, base, unjust, 
Squandring his rents in Suites and squabbling lust 
When *Taylor comes, he storms and roars as loud, 
As bated Bull w2 Captain seizd his Cod. 
Ungovern’d Wretch! try ore thy self to reign, 
Hereditary furies to restrain: 

Learn right and Wrong & civil] duties know, 
And w‘t to injurd Brothers thou dost owe; 

In state of Nature thou hast wildly reign’d, 
Despotick Sceptre long thou hast maintaind, 
Cheated thy Mother, shed thy Fathers blood, 
His crimson flagg thy mighty prowess showd, 
Thee to reject thy dying Sire thought fitt 

To shape an elder brother out of KItt. 

Despised Brute! Good Men thy Converse shun 
And from thy blasting Visage gladly run, 

For dire Infections from thy looks proceed, 
The Cockatrice declares of w'’s his breed. 

De-foe (the Laureat) whom thy Chapplets grace 
Instead of mine has hit thy ugly face; 

Limn’d all thy features, all thy graces shown, 
The Tay] put to’t declares it all thy own, 

For these vile Characters he gives, agree 

Far better wth thy self than square wth me: 

But stay mad Orson 

Dare thy unhallowed Lips presume to name 
Christ, w™ thy Life and Actions all disclaime? 
Thou mention grace? and universall Love? 
Canst thou ye Crimes of other men reprove? 
Dar’st thou of Virtues talk, Moralls refin’d? 
Of Holiness and purity of Mind? 


*B[illegible] Bayliff of Lords [Ms. note]. 
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How far from these is thy ill guided Life, 

The odious Scene of Malice, Venom, Strife? 

By Mother curst, by Father cast away, 

To Ravens in y¢ Valley left a prey, 

But y™ thou'lt sham, as thou hast brothers done, 

To pick barebones, for all thy flesh is gone; 

For Malice and ill nature still will eat 

Even where they find (like thee) contagious Meat. 50 
Partridge, De-Foe, Jack Shan in lasting Verse 

Thy brave heroick Actions shall rehearse 

Immortalize thy Name in lusheous Rhymes, 

Transmitt thee (Heroe like) to aftertimes, 

These in red Letters shall thy acts declare, 


20 


Place thee next Judas, in ye Calendar 

One holy day such Twin-like Sts may bear. 

Thy Charity, wch pure and clear should flow, 

Is but a Cheat, an ostentatious show; 

Witness yt starving Hospitall late built 60 
T’attone for all thy antichristian guilt, 

To pacifie ye Manes of ye dead, 


Where Canniballs on one another feed 
For thou allow’st y™ neither drink, nor bread 

On barren Heath ye meagre fabrick stands 

Endow’d wth neither Money, Meat, nor lands, 

The building blushes, conscious of thy deeds, 

And every brick thy flagrant Vertue spreads. 

Thou call’st me perjurd, vow’st I did not swear 

The Oaths I’ve ta’ne and keep wth godly fear; 70 
That cordiall dose I took by Conscience led, 

Pray for ye Queen as for my daily bread, 

From willing purse my ample taxes flow, 

Whilst dwindling Groats are hardly drawn from you 

Speak! Schedule speak! thou scornst to lye or swear 

Tell weh ye better sub[je] ct does appear; 

Six pence ith’ pound, wth yt he fobbs ye state, 

The rest in noisy din & empty prate: 

But roaring Words can never Conquest gain 


30 
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’Tis Money, money, yt must conquer Spain. 
Come purge thy Opticks, rectifie thy life, 
Banish thy darling Malice, Wrath & Strife, 
Thy rebell passions to obedience draw, 
Govern thy self, yn give to others Law; 
Lament thy Sins and for thy follies mourn 
Piss not but weep o’re thy paternall Urn, 
Some Spotts, I own, do in my Life appear, 
But Leopard like thou’rt spotted ev’ry where. 


Finis. 


[3] 
A Fable. 


The Urchin, Cat and fulmert met, 
Three beasts of deep Intriegue, 

Being in solem Councell set 

They rack’t yt utmost Skill and Wit 
T’associate into a League. 


Agst poor Wat a silly hare 
They bent yt rage and powers 

Sharp War agst him they declare 

Th’ affront h’ had giv’n they could not bear 
He had *crottld att yt doors 


Quoth Urchin, Sr, I can command 
Troops of offensive Pricks, 
My Squadrons no man dare wthstand 
I’ve subtile head and martiall hand 
Wh many lungeous tricks. 
Each prick is pointed like a pin, 
I poison where I bite, 
My little head is brass wthin 
My Composition, malice, Spleen, 
No tArsenick makes me white. 


*or buttond, Crotiles are ye Exc[r]ements of an hare [ Ms. note]. 
+[Ms. torn] are [Ms. torn]in & Arsenick to whiten ye brass Wire [Ms. note]. 


DEFOE’S QUARREL 


I once appear’d like one of you, 
The brightest beau in town, 
Wt eating Crabs I’ve spoild my hue, 
I'm motly, yellow, green & blue, 
My Canker makes me brown. 
Come quo[th] St Puss, let’s set a Grin 
To snickle roguish Watt, 
Ile subtilly try to draw him in, 
Then line my wastcoat wth his skin 
In hopes I may grow fat. 
l'le crop his Ears, pull of his Scutt, 
Then lead him in a Chain 
Case him alive, and after y*, 
P'le do to him ye L4 knows wt, 
Tle bate him wth Jack Shan*. 
The Fulmert cries, Sts, knock him down 
Club-Law we all allow, 
As I’m an honest Womans Son 
If started fair away he’ll run 
And double too I trow. 
These different Projects would not hit, 
So they resolv’d to try 
The next grave beast yt they cd meet 
To sentence Wat to th’ Spot or Spit, 
And on his Skill relye. 
By chance they ’spy’d a skew bald Ass 
From Balaams Pad descended, 
Allur’d by’s Phiz: and learned face 
To him they put yt wofull case 
And pray’d yt he wd end it. 
Obstrep’rous St we’re all agree’d 
To maw] old Wat ys day, 
Our Rage his ruin has decree’d 
Pray execute it wth all speed, 
His death has no delay. 


*A modern Poet, laureat to ye faction [Ms. note]. 
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My friends, who now to me resort, 

Why wd yu Wat devour? 
My L4, quo[th] Puss, we’ve reason for’t 
To make y¢ bus’ness plain & short, 

He ’as buttond att my door. 


My fellow beasts, ye Judge reply’d, 
Let me y¢ Crotiles see; 

This business I shall decide, 

But stay, before ye Cause be try’d, 
Let each lay down his fee. 


He smelt and lickt, y rows’d one Ear, 

And bray’d these knowing Words, 
By taste and Smell it does appear 
They’r not ye buttons of an hare 

Good faith, they’re plain horse turds. 


Att common Law, w°h long I’ve read 
This Nusance let’s indite, 

By these Fioco’s [?] on my head 

For yt three plaintiffs I will plead 
And carry’t wrong or right. 
Or else let’s try’t att common law, 
Where I am magnus quidem; 

There is a maxim wch I know 

Tis hidden in my learned Maw 
That simile est idem. 


If Colly’s Cow her Tay] turn up, 
And liquid Cason scatter 
prov’t yé tridlings of a Tup 
Or Civett scatterd by som Fop, 
Or th’ sprainlings of an Otter. 


Money the[y] all reply’d is scarce, 
This process will be long, 
We'll give it or’e ye Law’s a curse 
This clumsy Ass aims at our purse 
And thus I end my song. 


DEFOE’S QUARREL 
The Morall. 


Wn Anger & Revenge do meet, 

They’ll swear ye Snow is green, 
They seldom judge ye thing y*s right 
But act wth tyranny and Spite 

To gratifie yt Spleen. 

But let ye cause be wt it will 

Some advocates will plead, a, 
They'll varnish o’re a Cause yts ill, 
And many a dainty Story tell 

To get y* daily bread, a. 


[4] 


I thank both y" and Mr Singleton for ye favour of wt 
you sent, and to do him justice ’tis very ingeniously 
burlesq’d; I have sent De-foes Satyr and Plaxtons 
Retort and wtever of ye like kind comes to my hand 
Ishall be very ready to communicate; I have just now 
got a Letter from ye Bi—p of Sa——m from ye—— 
Presbytery of Wigtown upon his Speech in ye 

H— of L——ds, but cannot insert it in ys, tis very 
sharp and if it be any Novelty to y= I’le send it in my 
next; I ask yt pardon for not writing sooner, but 

y¢ reason of my Neglect was, his Honour—— 
Wentworth had gott ye Papers from me, and I cd not 
write till he sent ym back. My Service to Mt —— 
Singleton and Coz: Welsh’s w" y" see ym and 

be pleasd to accept y¢ same yr self from, St— 
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Yr oblig’d and 
Worsbrough: humble Servt: 
May ye rith G. Staniland: 
1709. I cannot yet gett a true Character 


of Geo: Plaxton, but will endeavr it 
assoon as possible. 
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Notes and Documents 


Walt Whitman Materials in 
the Huntington Library 


N THIS CENTENNIAL YEAR Of the first publication of Walt Whit- 
I] man’s Leaves of Grass, it seems appropriate to present a list of 
the important Whitman materials in the Huntington Lib 
materials which have heretofore been little known and less used. 
By now Whitman scholars and readers are aware of the numerous 
exhibits of his works displayed in American libraries. The anniver- 
sary year of Leaves of Grass has seen the publication of several 
excellent catalogues describing much of the Whitman material in 
some of the country’s major collections. In the preparation of this 
list we are particularly indebted to the catalogues of Walt Whitman 
material in the Library of Congress, the New York Public Library, 
and the Charles E. Feinberg Collection on exhibit at the Detroit 
Public Library. 

For the printed material, our general rule has been to include 
only those works published during Whitman’s lifetime, although 
several imprints after 1892 are listed because in each case the item 
was a first printing. Omitted from the list are printed ephemerae, 
works which appeared in newspapers or periodicals, and material 
written about Whitman. A few exceptions will be noted. For 
example, two of his early appearances in periodicals seemed of too 
great importance for omission, and the famous Emerson letter, as 
printed by Whitman, could not in all conscience be left out. 

Of the manuscripts, we list the Huntington’s entire collection of 
works, letters, and all else in Whitman’s autograph. But manuscript 
material written to the poet or about him, though sometimes of 
much significance, has not been included. Among the omissions are 
the manuscripts from the pen of John Burroughs, and the autograph 
account of Whitman’s last illness by Mary Davis. 

Because the question of issues, variants, etc. of the early editions 
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is a confused one, we have contented ourselves with as accurate a 
description as possible of the printed works, specifying only the 
edition and emphasizing those points which properly identify and 
differentiate the items. When it would seem helpful, reference has 
been made to corresponding items in the three catalogues mentioned 
above (cited as LC, NYPL, and DPL). 

In the matter of pagination, when there is no break only the 
total number of pages has been indicated in printed items. In regard 
to manuscripts, the date of first publication assigned to a manu- 
script poem rests on the authority of Emory Holloway’s edition of 
Leaves of Grass (New York, 1931). In comparing manuscript with 
printed text, unless otherwise specified the text referred to is that 
in R. M. Bucke, T. B. Harned, and H. L. Traubel, eds. The Com- 
plete Writings of Walt Whitman (New York, 1902). It should be 
noted that the number of lines given for a manuscript poem has 
reference to the number of verse lines rather than to actual lines 
of writing. 

For convenience the items listed are numbered consecutively 
through printed and manuscript material. The Huntington Library’s 
accession number, by which the item may be identified in the 
collection, is given in each case in parentheses. 

The compilers of the list are much indebted to Mr. Lyle H. 
Wright, Americana bibliographer of the Huntington Library, for 
his counsel. 

Dorotuy Bowen 
DuRHAM 


LEAVES OF GRASS 


1. Leaves or Grass, Brooklyn, 1855.95 p., front. (port.) (110374) 
First edition. 

Dark green cloth, title stamped on front cover in gold, enclosed in gilt tri 
tendons Bak cover identical. Title and d in 
Gilt edges and marbled end papers. Frontispiece of Whitman engraved by 
Samuel Hollyer, on heavy Caer. 

Autograph signatures of Whitman and Hollyer on verso of first flyleaf. 

First “issue” as described in the Facsimile Text Society, Leaves of Grass... 
Reproduced from the First Edition . .. with an Introduction by Clifton Joseph 
Furness (New York, 1939). 


2 
3 
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. Brooklyn, N. Y., 1856. 384 p., front. (port.) (181811) 
Second edition. 

Green cloth, title in gold on front cover, blind stamped on back cover. Title 
and author’s name in gold on spine, followed by quotation from Emerson’s 


letter (see No. 27) in gold: “I greet you at the beginning of a great career. 
R. W. Emerson” 1 p. of advertisements at end. 
Cf. DPL 271 and LC 340. 


}. . Boston, Thayer and Eldridge, Year 85 of the States, (1860- 
61). 456 p., front. (port.) (182470) 
Third edition. 


Orange cloth with heavily embossed vertical lines, front and back covers 
without lettering or ornament. On spine, in gold, title and design of butterfly on 
extended forefinger. (According to Carolyn Wells and Alfred F. Goldsmith, 
A Concise Bibliography of the Works of Walt Whitman (Boston, 1922], pp. 7-9, 
bindings of this edition varied extensively in color, cloth, and embossing. 
Frontispiece portrait buff-tinted. On verso of title p78 “Electrotyped at the 
Boston Stereotype Foundry. Printed by George C. Rand & Avery” 

On fiyleaf, itman’s presentation inscription to R[ichard) J. Hinton, 
author, journalist, soldier, long an admirer of Whitman, visited by the poet in 
a Washington hospital during the war. 

Cf. DPL 274 “first issue? but slight variation in binding. 


. Boston, Thayer and Eldridge, Year 85 of the States, (1860- 
61). [New York, R. Worthington, 1879?]. 456 p., front. (port.) 
(25080) 
Spurious third edition. 
Maroon cloth, title and medallions blind stamped on front and back covers. 
Title in gold and author’s name and butterfly design blind on spine. Reprint by 
Richard Worthington from plates of the Thayer and Eldridge edition of 
1860-61. Without the copyright-page notice, “Electrotyped at the Boston Stereo- 
type Foundry. Printed by George C. Rand & Avery; which marks the authentic 
edition. See No. 61 for Whitman’s account in manuscript, 1889, of the facts 
ding the unauthorized publication. 

DPL 275 and NYPL, pp. 13-14, regarding the “spurious third? 


. New York, 1867. 338, 72, 24, 36 p. port. 
Fourth edition. 


Original wra blank. On verso of title , author’s name in copy- 
“War E. Chapin & Co., printers’ tlollyer pasted oppo- 
site p. [23]. With the three annexes: -Taps, Sequel to Drum-Taps, and 
Songs Before Parting. Title page to first annex reads: “Walt Whitman’s Drum- 
Taps. New-York. 1865” Title page to second annex reads: “Sequel to Drum-Taps. 
(Since the Preceding Came from the Press). When Lilacs Last in the Door-yard 
Bloom’d, and Other Pieces. Washington, 1865-6” 

Cf. LC 344. Apparently this is the variant indicated as Copy 4, thereunder. 
See NYPL, pp. 19-20, for details concerning fourth editio». 
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. Author’s edition, with portraits and intercalations, Cam- 
den, New Jersey, 1876. 384 p. ports. (141786) 
Three-quarter calf. On spine, “Centennial Ed. — 18767 title and author’s name. 
Author’s autograph signature on title page. 2 portraits; 1 p. advertising. 
Pasted in place as intercalations are: four additional poems (“As in a Swoon? 
“The Beauty of the Ship; “When the Full-Grown Poet Came? and “After an 
Interval”) ; title to “The Wound Dresser”; and additions to the table of contents, 
Apparen » daa 348, and the “first issue” described in NYPL, p. 31. 
ston, Thayer and Eldridge, Year 85 of the States, (1860- 
61). [New York, R. Worthington, 1879?] See No. 4 above. 


. . Boston, James R. Osgood and Company, 1881-1882. 382 p. 

port. (134993) 
Seventh edition. 

Mustard cloth, author’s name in gold on front cover. Title, author’s name, 
publisher, and butterfly design in gold on spine. Without “Third edition” 
erroneously printed on title page of some copies. 29. 

On first flyleaf, “Frederic R. Marvin, Middletown N. Y. Nov. 11, 1881? 

Apparently DPL 302 “second issue? See also LC 351 “suppressed edition” 

An autograph letter from Whitman to John Burroughs concerning the sup- 
pression is in the Huntington Library. (See No. 67). 


. Philadelphia, David McKay, 1884. 382 p. port. (296724) 
Seventh edition. 
Mustard cloth, author’s name in ps on front cover. Title, author’s name, 


blisher, and butterfly design in on spine. Hollyer portrait, p. 29. 
McKay was the third publisher over edition. 
Cf. DPL 310 “re-issue” and LC 356. 


. CoMPLeTE PorMs & Prose . . . 1855-1888. [Philadelphia, Ferguson 
Brothers & Co., printers, 1888]. 3 p.l., 3-382, 374, 140, 2 P ports. 


129851) 
Eighth edition of the poems. 
Three-quarter green cloth, original paper label on spine. No. 154 of 600 


igned copies. 
e Hollyer ue. p- 29, inscribed in pencil: “on a hot forenoon in the 
summer of 1855 W. WY 
Cf. DPL 317 (3rd item, p. 110), and LC 359. 


OTHER WORKS: POETRY AND PROSE 


. FRANKLIN EvANs; or THE INEBRIATE. A TALE OF THE Times. [New 
York, 1842]. 31 p. (131340) 


In an entire separate number of The New World, Vol. Il, No. 10, extra series 
No. 34 (November, 1842). 
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11. THE SHADOW AND THE LicHT oF A YouNG Man’s Sout. [Philadelphia, 
1848]. [2] p. (108646) 


In The Union Magazine (later Sartain’s Union Magazine of Art and Litera- 
ture), Vol. II, No. 6 (June, 1848), pp. 280-281. 


. Watt Wuitman’s DruM-Taps. New York, 1865. 72, 24 p. (37571) 
First edition. 

Brown cloth, title in gold circle on front cover. Includes added section, title 
page of which reads: “Sequel to Drum-Taps. (Since the Preceding Came from 
the Press). When Lilacs Last in the Door-yard Bloom’d, and Pieces. 
Washi n, 1865-6" 

Cf. DPL 277 “second issue” and LC 416. 


. Arrer Att, Nor to Create Onty. Recited by Walt Whitman on 
Invitation of Managers American Institute, on Opening their 4oth 
Annual Exhibition, New York, noon, September 7, 1871. Boston, 
Roberts Brothers, 1871. vii, [9]-24, [4] p. (129853) 

Green cloth, title on cover within gold circular design; “Walt Whitman’s 
American Institute Poem” in gold surrounding the circle. Half title: “Walt 


Whitman’s American Institute Poem? At end, blank leaf and two pages of 
matter relative to the recitation. 


The 8vo “regular edition” referred to by Wells and Goldsmith. See also 
NYPL, p. 28. 


14. Democratic Vistas. Washington, D.C., 1871. 84 p. (85356) 
riginal light green paper wrappers. ront cover, title, imprint, and 
“Price, 75 cents”; also, “New York, J. S. Redfield, publisher” Back cover, adver- 
—— of Whitman’s books. Whitman’s name in copyright notice on verso 
of title 
On Ayleaé, “Buxton Forman, 22 December 1870” 


. Passace To Inp1A. Washington, D.C., 1871. 120 p. (13874) 
At head of title: “Leaves of Grass?’ 


Original light green wrappers. On front cover, title, imprint, and “Price, 
$1.00”; York, Redfield, publisher? Back cover, advertisement of 
itman’s books. Whitman’s name in copyright notice on verso of title page. 


As a Stronc Birp on Pinions FREE. AND OTHER Poems. Washington, 
D.C., 1872. x p., 2 L., 14, [2] p. (181836) 
At head of title: “Leaves of Grass” 


Dark green cloth, title on front cover in gold. Collation followed by 8 pages 
of advertisements. 


. Memoranna Durinc THE War. Camden, New Jersey, Author’s 
publication, 1875-76. 68 p., fronts. (ports.) (43990) 
Rebound in blue roan. 
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Differs from that described in Wells and Goldsmith in lacki aged pe 
liminary matter, Whitman’s autograph signature, and leaf vertisements 
at end. 

See DPL 294. 

Bound with the above are: _ Congress, 2d — H. R. 10707, Report No. 
3856 [bill ing a pension of $25 per month to Whitman], and 49th Congress, 
2d Deir bene from the Committee on Invalid Pensions). 


. Two Rivuzets. INcLupiInc Democratic Vistas, CENTENNIAL Sons, 
AND Passace To INp1A. Author’s edition. Camden, New Jersey, 1876. 
Various pagings. front. (port.) (181815) 
uarter cream-colored calf, title on spine on brown leather label. 

Frontispiece mr inscribed, “Walt Whitman born May 31, 1819”; at 
bottom printed, “Phot'd from life, Sept. ’72, Brooklyn, N. Y. by G. F. Pearsall, 
Fulton St” 

Presentation copy to Carl Edelheim. 

Cf. description in Wells and Goldsmith. 


. Leaves or Grass . . . PREFACE TO THE OricINAL EpiTIoN, 1855. 
London, Triibner & Co., 1881. 31 p. (18352) 


Rebound in brown buckram; original gray-blue paper covers bound in. Ad- 
vertisements on p. [32] and inside paper covers. 


. SPECIMEN Days & CotLecr. Philadelphia, Rees Welsh & Co., 1882-83. 


376 p. port. | (40977) 
First edition. 

Olive cloth, author’s name on front cover. Title, publisher, and butterfly 
design on spine. Pp. 375-76 contain advertising matter. 

Includes portrait of Whitman evidently present when volume was sewed for 
binding, but not mentioned in Wells and Goldsmith. 

Cf. DPL 306 “first issue? and LC 408. 


. [WHITMAN To THE SANTA Fe ANNIVERSARY ASSOCIATION]. [1883]. 
Printed broadside 43% x 28 cm., with manuscript marginal material. 
(HM 6709) 

At head of printed letter Whitman has written in ink: “Copy of letter sent 
by Walt Whitman in response to invitation of “Tertio Millennial oops 
Association’ at Santa Fe, New Mexico” “Copy of” deleted ot ren pencil; 


“Walt Whitman” deleted and “W W” written above. Also in itman’s auto- 
graph as heading: “Camden New Jersey July 20 1883 To Messrs: Griffin, Mar- 
tinez, Prince, & other gentlemen at Santa Fe. Dear Sirs:” In the printed phrase 
“I would like to send you the most cordial, heartfelt, respectful congratulations; 
the word “respectful” is deleted. Signed in autograph, “Very respectfully, & 
Walt Whitman’ 

The letter appears in the August 11, 1883 issue of The Critic. In November 
— ay titled “The Spanish Element in Our Nationality? 

80. 
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22, Rep Jacket (From Atort.) (Impromptu, on Buffalo City’s Com- 
memoration of, and Monument to, the Old Iroquois Orator, Oct. 9, 
1884.) In Transactions of the Buffalo Historical Society, Vol. Ill, 
p- 105. Buffalo, By order of the Society, 1885. (77910) 


23. NovEMBER Bovueus. Philadelphia, David McKay, 1888. 140 p., front. 
(port.), illus. 181835) 


Maroon cloth, title, author’s name, and “D McKay” in gold on front cover. 


Title in gold on spine. Collation followed by 1 p. of advertisements. 
Cf. DEL 322 “first edition’ first copy listed, pa LC 397. 


24. Goop-Bye My Fancy; 2p ANNEX To Leaves or Grass. Philadelphia, 
David McKay, 1891. 66 p. (181818) 
_Signatures stitched together, unbound. Whitman’s autograph signature on 


title page. Without portrait. 
- DPL 329 (copy 2); see also LC 334 and NYPL, p. 42. 


. LAFAYETTE IN Brooktyn. New York, George D. Smith, 1905. [25] 


1 leaf. (5796) 


Gray boards. No. 226 of 235 copies on American handmade , 

The undated manuscript of this ieee had been prepared by Whicnan for the 
printer, but was never published. 

Cf. LC 335. 


. Criticism; AN Essay. Newark, N.J., The Carteret Book Club, 
1913. [17] p. (54724) 
Gray boards. No. 1 of 100 copies on Italian handmade paper. 


Believed to be the first printing, from a manuscri draft found among Whit- 
after his death. tess 
325. 


MISCELLANEOUS PRINTED MATERIAL 
(Selected Proofs, Offprints, etc.) 


- [Letter to Whitman from Ralph Waldo Emerson]. 1855. (123137) 

Printed sheet, 15 x 12 cm: 

No title. Text begins: “Concord, Mass’tts, 21 July, 1855. Dear Sir, I am not 
blind to the worth of the wonderful gift of ‘Leaves of Grass?” At head of text: 
“(Copy for the convenience of private reading only]? 

One of the copies of the famous Emerson letter which Whitman had struck 
off on separate (See Facsimile Text Society, Leaves of Grass, p. xvii). 
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. Watt Wuirman’s Books. [1872]. (300921) 


Broadside poster, on paper, 60 x 76 cm. 

ein Heep set in 8 different faces, headed by simulated sig- 
nature of itman, advertising: “Walt itman’s Books: Leaves of Grass, 
Democratic Vistas, After All Not to Create Only, As a Strong Bird on Pinions 
Free, also John Burroughs’ ‘Notes on Walt Whitman as Poet and Person?” 


. Wits Husky-Haueuty Lips, O Sea! [1884]. 1 p. (HM 1193) 
Printed on one side of leaf 19% x 134 cm., the twenty-two line poem has been 
corrected by Whitman in one place only, in pencil. Upper margin, in ink, manu- 
script notation: “Harper’s March ’84” 
Printed on verso, the poem “Hymn on the Judgement-Day. Sung by William 


Hill? 
Or Tuart Burne Turoat or THINE. 1 p. (HM 1193) 


Proof or offprint. 1 side of sheet 14 x 13 cm. 
Only notation is the penciled mark, “4/5” 
Published 1885. 


. Fancies aT NAVESINK. 1 p. (129852) 


Proof sheet, 48 x 154 cm., mounted on linen. Cf. LC 297. 
First published 1885. 


. You Lincerine Sparse Leaves or Me. 3 p. [1885?]. (HM 1193) 


3 proof sheets, as follows: 


1) 12x 15 cm. Corrections and notations in pencil. At top: “Show me a revise of 
this—I will call about 12” Last line printed “Yet dear, soul dear, continued 
leaves, my hardiest and my last; corrected to read “Yet my soul: dearest 
leaves—the hardiest and the last” 


In ink in left margin: “May, 1885” Author’s name printed. 
2) 10x 14 cm. Corrections and notations in pencil. At top: “?Come in last of all 


in Supplement” Printed as corrected in first proof; slight further corrections. 
Author’s name printed. 


3) Same as proof No. 2, but without author’s name. No manuscript corrections 
or notations. 


MANUSCRIPTS: POETRY 

The items in this section have been arranged chronologically, the 
oe date in each case referring to the date of first publication of 

€ poem. 

ticcmmnciag the printed poem with the manuscript, unless otherwise 
specified the text referred to is that in R. M. Bucke, T. B. Harned, and 
H. L. Traubel, eds. The Complete Writings of Walt Whitman (New 
York, 1902), hereafter referred to as the Camden edition. 
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33. Becrnners. A.MS. 1 p. (7 lines in ink with pencil revisions). [1860]. 
(HM 11202) 


The title, “Thought;’ is deleted, and above it in pencil in Whitman’s hand is 


“Teen followed by a question mark. 
as printed in its final form under the latter title as one of the 
“Inscriptions? i in the third edition of Leaves of Grass. 


34. LoNGINGs For Home. A.MS. 5 p. (2 lines in ink). [1860]. 
(HM 11200) 
In its final printed form in the seventh edition this poem became “O Magnet- 
South” The nena: differs somewhat from the text; for exam e, “O to be 
an Alabamian where I grew up!” in the manuscript is “O to be a ieeiaion. ee 


One line of the manucript is omitted in print; another, not in the manuscript, 
added. 


35. Tests. A.MS. 1 p. (4 lines in ink). [1860]. (HM 11203) 
The manuscript differs only slightly from the text of the third edition. 


36. THoucuts. A.MS. 6 p. (in ink). [1860]. (HM 11201) 


Five poems headed “Thoughts”: 
“Of the visages of : 
“Of persons arrived at wealth, oe positions, ceremonies . 
“Of waters, forests, hills .. 
“Of what I write from myself—.. 
“Of obedience, faith, 


out. 


. To a Common Prostitute. A.MS. 1 p. (6 lines in ink). [1860]. 
(HM 11205) 
First published in 1860, the poem became a emt controversial one in 
(“suppressed”) edition of 1881-82. Whitman’ in the manu- 
are reveling “My love” becomes “My girl”; “till I meet you” becomes 
I come”; and “I salute you with a kiss on your lips” is “I salute you with a sig- 


nificant look” The printed text of the 1860 (third) edition incorporates 
revisions. 


38. To Him THat was Cruciriep. A.MS, 1 p. (8 lines in ink and pen- 
cil). [1860]. (HM 11208) 


Numerous revisions in ink. The manuscript differs somewhat in word and 
phrase from the = mong text, with a different break in certain lines, so that there 
are fewer verse-lines in the manuscript, though the content is not shortened. 


39. To Orner Lanps. A.MS. 1 p. (2 lines in ink). [1860]. (HM 11204) 

Several deletions and word substitutions. form appear 

as one of the “Inscriptions, titled “To Foreign Lands’ They differ considerably 
from the manuscript. 
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40. THe Deap in Tuts War. A.MS. 2 p. (in ink with pencil revisions), 


[ca. 1863]. (HM 21877) 
The two pages, 9%” x 7%”, are nearly filled with lines seemingly verse, the last 
phrase ending in mid-sentence near cho basen of the second page. The words at 
the beginning, “The Dead in this War? may be a title (they are not underscored 
as Whitman’s titles frequently are), or possibly they are the opening words of 
the which continues, “There they lie, strewing the fields & woods of the 
south —? At the top of page 1 Whitman has written in pencil “for lecture” 
in ink, “Write a piece for address to Audience’s Recitations”’ (See LC 8, “[ Notes 
and experimental phrases toward — essay or pe on the Civil War] ... 
Entitled (?) “The Dead of This War:”) Both the Library of Congress manu- 
script and that in the Huntington Library refer to “The grisly ravines of Manas- 
sas; the first four words, in the latter copy, having been added by Whitman in 


41. THE SINGER IN THE Prison. A.MS.s. 4 p. (63 lines in ink). [1869]. 


(HM 11206) 


Signed at the head, “By Walt Whitman” In the upper left-hand corner of the 
first page, ““Tom—set this up, same style, & send proof soon as convenient” In- 
structions to printer throughout. 

In the printed text, the 2:4 
script is divided into five. Numerous other differences. 


42. Come, Sap My Sout. A.MS.s. 1 p. (13 lines, including deleted trial 


lines). [1875]. (HM 6713) 
This is the Franses erg pe i used in the sixth edition, dropped from 
the seventh, returned to the eighth, on used thereafter. 7 
Numerous revisions. The manuscript, with Whitman’s si and “Ap- 
proved Sept. 15 ’75” in his hand, differs from the printed text. At least six versions 
or preliminary drafts are known. (See William Sloane Kennedy, The Fight of a 
Book for the World (West Yarmouth, Mass., 1926), pp. 177-79. 


Fancigs aT Navesink. THE Pitor THE Mist, A.MS. 1 (7 lines 


and footnote in ink, with revisions in lead and blue pencil). [1885]. 
(HM 1190) 


Both the general title and that of the . bapa ic poem appear at the head of the 
manuscript. With a few minor changes the poem here is as in the printed text- 
“we? for example, is “I” as published. 

Written on the back of a letter from Richard Kaines, pastor of the M. E. 
Church, Philadelphia Conference, asking Whitman for the address of Martin 


Tupper. 


Queries To My Seventiera Year. A.MS.s. 1 p. (11 lines in pencil), 
[1888]. (HM 11207) 


Five of the eleven lines are ruled out. The six which remain, with numerous 
deletions and cha show some differences from the printed version. At the 
top of the page Whitman instructs the printer: “Follow copy punctuation & 
strictly’ The manuscript is signed by him and marked “ ” in the upper 
right-hand corner. 


47: 
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45. SOON SHALL THE WinTeERr’s For Be Here. A.MS. 1 p. (10 lines in 
ink). [1888]. (HM 1192) 
Titled as above, the manuscript contains a few revisions. In top right-hand cor- 
at Sang! Herald’ The manuscript and printed version are the same length; 

er but little. 


Written on the inside of an envelope addressed to the poet at Camden and on 
a half-sheet pasted to it. 


46. A Twiticut Sone. A.MS.s. 1 p. (15 lines in pencil). [1890]. 
(HM 1224) 
In the top right-hand corner in Whitman’s hand in : “to the ‘printer? 
Signature Title as above. The manuscript in only we 
(“thought” for “heart; line 13) from the printed version. 


47. INSCRIPTION, TO PRECEDE Leaves or Grass, WHEN FinisHep. A.MS. 
3 p- (23 lines in ink, with revisions in pencil). [Unpublished? ] 
(HM 6714) 
Apparently this was to be an “Inscription” The first line of the first 
oe “Outof the old round Earth? and the line “they Kronos, huge, sauna 
brown-skinn’d—thence from eternal roots” has a strong resemblance to a of 
“Chanting the Square Deific’ Whitman drew a line through the eight lines of 
poetry on the second page. The eight lines on the third page beginning “While 


the schools and the teachers are teaching after their kind” seem to constitute a 
different poem. 


48. To THE Furure. A.MS. 1 p. (8 lines in ink). [Unpublished? ] 
(HM 11205) 
The begins “I see in you, as in the air a Divine volume’ The last line 
reads, “Therefore I put upon record that I am well aware what floats suspended 
in you, you future, as qualities float suspended in the air” The parenthetical 
phrase “the Divine volume there? following the title, has been deleted. 


oo on the verso of the manuscript of “To a Common Prostitute” (See 
(0. 37). 


49. [Sometimes I Sze in Ye... ]. A.MS. 1 p. (Fragment, unidentified. 
4 lines in pencil and ink). (HM 1193) 
The whole reads: 
“Sometimes I see in ye, Disease and Death! 

The fear of evolution, knowledge, growth, 

Beyond the bounds—and so cut short. 

Not mere results of sin and law alone” 
The last line is arrowed to the top and deleted. 


MANUSCRIPTS: PROSE 
The items in this section have been arranged chronologically. The 
date given in each case is that which appears on the manuscript or is 
suggested by internal evidence. 
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so. A Visir TO THE Opera, with Some Gossip about the Singers, and 


Music. By Mose Velsor, of Brooklyn. A.MS. 7 p. 32 X 20% cm., 1 p. 
(fragment) 19x 20% cm. (in ink). [1855]. (HM 11091) 

When the New York Academy of Music opened at Fourteenth Street and Lex- 
ington Avenue on October 2, 1855, Whitman was one of the first patrons. This 

iece, beginning “Come reader, would you not like to go with us to the Italian 
Opera? —; describes the building in detail. Subheadings are “The N. Y. Acad- 
emy of Music; “The Orchestra; “Italian Music and Method? and “Long Study 
and Practice Needed to Make a Singer’ 

Pages 8, 9, and of 10 are missing. The remainder was printed in Emo 
Holloway, The Uncollected Poetry and Prose of ie (New York 
1932), Il, 97-101. Mr. Holloway is in error (p. 97, n. 3) in locating the manuscript 
in the Library of Congress. 


. [Down at THE Front. Arter First FreperickssurG]. A.MS. 3 p. 


19% X12 cm., 1 p. (fragment) 10x 144 cm. (in ink), 1862. 
(HM 6708) 

Whitman arrived at his brother George’s camp at Falmouth, across the river 
from Fredericksburg, December 19, 1862, six days after the big battle, and there 
he remained until December 28 (Gay Wilson Allen, The Solitary Singer [New 
York, 1955], pp. 283-86). These notes, descriptive of the experience, appear with 
some changes in Specimen Days, under the above title. 

Profuse revision. The dates Dec. 22d-31st Ss and one page is headed “Fal- 
mouth Dec ’62” On the verso of one sheet Whitman has written and deleted in 
pencil an entire page evidently at a later date, as there is reference to “October 
64” Sanitary Commission heading on verso of one sheet. 


. [Hosprrat Notes]. A.MS. 10 p. various sizes (in ink, lead and purple 
pencil). 1862-63. (HM 94) 


Many of the descriptions are of the wounded boys, such as the one who had 
an amputation in the field and “hasn’t a smitch of arm left’ (Parts published in 
the Camden edition and in Charles I. Glicksberg, ed. Walt Whitman and the 
Civil War ... (Philadelphia, 1933). 


. Hosprrat Nore Boox. A.MS.s. 28 leaves 10x 7 cm. (in oom and 


ink). 1863-64. (HM 1197) 

Yellow paper cover with title and author’s name on front in ink in Whitman's 
hand. Tied through middle with pink tape. Notes chiefly in pencil, sometimes 
on both sides of Teal, sometimes on one; some leaves b A few notations 
ap upside down on the page. 

addresses for dozens of boys, both Northerners and Southerners. Of particular 
interest are the notes describing a youth shot for desertion. 


[A Nore Recarpinc Emerson’s Remarks] A.MS. 1 p. 8% x 18 cm. 
(in ink). 1872. (HM 490) 


This note or memorandum in Whitman’s hand reads in full: “get Emerson's 
remarks on ‘Greatness’? at Amherst—June 1872” 


= 
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57. 
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55- [Memoranpa Durine THE War]. A.MS.s. 1 p. (fragment) 20% x 10 
em, (in ink). [1875?] (HM 16537) 


In this f; after mention of his field and hospital notebooks, Whitman 
continues: “It is from these Memoranda, briefly & rapidly pencilled on the spot 
that I transcribe quite all the following incidents” No “incidents” follow, buton — 
the verso is a half-page of text in Whitman’s hand (deleted), some of it headed 
be irene ggests in thought and phraseology the opening lines 

The manuscript su in t and some ogy ing li 
of Whitman’s Memoranda During the War (Camden, 1875-76). 


56. LAFAYETTE IN Brookiyn. A.MS.s. 5 p. 21%4x14% cm. (in ink, 

corrected in lead and blue pencil). [1881]. (HM 1189) 
Preceded b 6 cm. in blue pencil corrected in red and signed 

Whitman in ink, satin that ‘The following impromptu reminiscence 

iven . istoric Genealogical Society . . . 

n: With the Whitman manuscript is a 6-page introduction in the auto- 


ph of John Burroughs. The whole privately printed by George D. Smith in 
ew York, 1905. 


57. CARLYLE FROM AMERICAN Points oF View. A.MS. 38 p. various 
sizes (in ink and pencil). 1882. M 138) 
At the top of the first Whitman wrote “sent to N A Review—May 20 
sions throughout. \ in color, writing in pencil, 
heading 
The essay under the same title in Specimen Days is considerably rewritten. 


58. AutHors at Home.—No. VII. Walt Whitman, his Health and 

Condition Today. A.MS. 9 p. 25 x 20 cm. (in ink). 1885. (HM 1196) 

“No VII” in title is in red. Dated “Camden N.J. 2nd 15th 1885? At end, “James 

ath. 

This autobi hical account in the third has the f ing two 
major last : “To me the 
natured balance of the man have always seemed as grand as the genius that could 
write ‘Leaves of Grass’”; and “If Walt Whitman’s life is not upon the whole to 

ould” 


irst published in The Critic, Feb 28, 1885, titled “Walt Whitman in 


F 
Camden” under the pseudonymn George Selwyn. 
Cf. LC 72. 


A TuoucHT on SHaxspere. A.MSs. 6 p- 28x15 cm. (in ink). 
[ 1886? (HM 6712) 
The manuscript i i in November B except for three minor 
changes (for ” in is to 
“Yellowstone geysers” in the printed form). 
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On a scrap of 6% x 13% cm. accompanying the manuscript, Whi 
written a “Laser 1886. I on ate state [deleted] write this 
way about Shakspere’’ No corres — asterisk appears on the manuscri 
ovember Boughs publication date 


proper and the “Later: 1886” predates the 
two years. 


60. FarHER TAYLor (AND Oratory). A.MS.s. 11 p 19 x 15% cm. (in 
ink). [Published 1888.] (HM 6711) 


Some corrections in the black ink in which the manuscript is written and a 
few in red ink. In the top right-hand corner of the first page: “follow copy— 
punctuation &c’ 

The essay, with a few minor changes, was published in November Boughs. 


61. Facts IN THE MATTER OF WorTHINGTON ILLEGALLY PUBLISHING 
“Leaves or Grass.’ A.MS.s. 3 p. 25 x 20 cm. (in ink). 1889. 
(HM 6710) 

In pencil at top: “1889? 

Begins: “Leavitt the auctioneer in New York city in the latter of 1879 
sold to a Mr. Williams . . . the ——— plates (456 pages) of the Boston 
1860-61 edition of my book ‘Leaves of Grass’... ’ The last paragraph reads: 
“The point is that Worthington has for the last eight or nine years been making 
issuing & selling against my express prohibition & to my great loss & injury—& 
putting into the market by his traveling salesmen & ‘drummers’—a printed book 
of mine. . . .” Signed “Walt Whitman 328 Mickle Street Camden New Jersey’ 


. Sxetcu]. A.MS.s. 1 p. 23% x20% cm. (plus 
I p. printed matter). (in pencil). [1890]. (HM 11199) 


Begins: “The generally called ‘old has today nearly finished his 
7ist year. He age New ends: a fuller account 
of Mr. Whitman will probably be found in the following ‘autobiographic note’ 
from the late complimentary dinner proceedings” With the manuscript is the 
printed account elena to, part of a leaf of brown paper marked at the bottom 
‘p. (4);’ beginning “Was born May 31, 18197 and signed “W.W? (all in print). 
Several marginal corrections in pencil. 15 x 15 cm. 


[AuTosrocraPuicaL Accounts]. A.MSS. 1 p. 28 x 214 cm., with 
pasted scrap; 1 p. 12% x 20 cm. (in lead and purple pencil). [Prob- 
ably after eit. (HM 492) 


These two accounts, not wage | written at the same time, were, however, 
probably composed after the death of Whitman’s mother in 1873. In the smaller 
the poet writes that the “first Whitman immigrant settled in Connecticut 1635 
The I gee are is on the verso of a from a letter addressed to Whitman by 
W. E. Mitchell. The names “T. B. ich & Mrs. H. B. Stowe? the concluding 
paragraphs of Mitchell’s letter, and his signature appear. 

On the larger pege, Whitman writes that he favors the Dutch in his ancesty, 


64. 
65. 
| | 66. 
67. 
68. 
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and that “Like the Quakers the Dutch are-very practical and materialistic and 
are great money-makers, in the bulk and concrete of the ostent of life but are 
yet terribly transendental [sic] and cloudy too” On the verso of this page (to 
which is attached a scrap with a description of Whitman’s mother), written in 
a different hand: “Notes sent me by Whitman for use by me? 


MANUSCRIPTS: LETTERS 
64. [To AN UNIDENTIFIED CorRESPONDENT]. A.L.s. 4 p. 24% x 194 cm. 
(in ink). Brooklyn, Saturday Afternoon, July 20, 1857. (HM 6848) 
Salutation: “Dear Friend? Signed: “Walt Whitman’ (Printed in Rollo G. 
Silver, “Seven Letters of ‘Walt Whitman? American Literature, Vol. 7, No. 1 
(March, 1935], pp. 76-78). 


. [To Dr. O. K. Sammnis]. A.Ls. 2 p. 20% x12% cm. (in ink). 
Attorney General’s Office, Washington [letterhead], March 13, 
1868. (HM 21877) 

Salutation: “My dear Doctor? Signed: “Walt Whitman with friendliest 
regards: (Printed in Rollo G. Silver, “Seven Letters . . . ? p. 80). 


. To [James R.] Oscoop. A.L.s. 1 p. 24x 14% cm. (in ink). 431 
Stevens Street, Camden, New Jersey. May 8, [18]81. (HM 6849) 
Salutation: “My dear Mr. ” The letter, be oom write in answer 
to the note on the other side from my dear friend O’Reilly? gives details of 
Whitman’s plans for a one-volume 12mo edition of Leaves of Grass, “a book of 
about 400 pages to sell at $3” “Fair warning on one point—the old pieces, the 
sexuality ones, about which the original row was started & kept up so long, are 
all retained? Signed: “Walt Whitman’ 
On the verso, under the letterhead of The Pilot Editorial Rooms, dated “Apr. 
26; is a note signed “John Boyle O'Reilly? stating that “James R. Osgood wants 
to see the material for your complete book” 


. To [Joun Burrovcus]. A.L.s. 20x 12% cm. (in ink). 431 


Stevens Street, Camden, N. J. April 28, [18]82. (HM 6850) 


Salutation: “Dear Friend” The following quotations will suggest the content: 
“So Emerson is dead—the leading man in all Israel—If I feel able I shall go to 
his funeral—improbable though”; “A new deal in the fortunes of Leaves of | na 
—the has threatened with indictment . . . 
Osgood is frightened asks me to change & expurgate—I re emptorily ...”; 
“The next NA. Review (June Number) will a piece ata 
Venture . . .? Signed: “Walt Whitman” 


. To Eprror. Century. Magazine. A.L.s. Post card (in ink). 328 
Mickle Street, Camden, N. J., July 15 [18]86. (HM 6851) 
No salutation. Addressed to “Editor. Century Magazine, Union Square, New 
York City” Signed: “Walt Whitman” (Printed in Rollo G. Silver, “Thirty-one 
Letters of Walt Whitman? American Literature, Vol. 8, No. 4 (January, 1937], 
PP- 430-431). 
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69. To Epmunp Cuarence SrepMan. A.L.s. 1 p. 26x20 cm. With 


70. 


envelope, (in ink). 328 Mickle Street, Camden, New Jersey, March 
31, 1889. (HM 21878) 

Begins: “Thanks my dear E C S for the box of noble books’ Signed: “Walt 
Whitman” The envelope is addressed to Stedman at C. E. Webster Publisher's, 
and on its verso Stedman has written a note regarding the gift of a set of his 
Library of American Literature to Whitman. (Printed in Rollo G. Silver, 
“Thirty-one Letters ...} pp. 434-35)- 


ToM P_ .ALs.1 p. 27x21 cm. (in pencil). 328 Mickle St, 
Camden, noon Feb[ruary] 22, [18]9o. (HM 11198) 
Salutation: “Dear M P’ Signed: “Walt Whitman? (The photograph of the 
“big front head” referred a letter accompanies it). ph ph 
P” was one of the editors of Munyon’s Renee World. (See Rollo G. 
Silver, “Thirty-one Letters . . . } p. 435,.where the letter is printed in full). 
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Acquisitions 
May 16-August Is, 1955 


N ORDER to inform scholars and friends of developments in the 
| Huntington Library’s collections, each issue of the Quarterly will 
note briefly the more important acquisitions. It will be impossible 
to list all of the purchases and gifts received in the three-month 
period between numbers of the Quarterly, but books, manuscripts, 
and prints of special importance will be mentioned. 


History AND LITERATURE 


The Library secured two lots of material in the recent auction of 
the Andre de Coppet collections, Part IV. The first item was an 
English diary (? by William Ayschcombe) containing entries 
ranging in date from 1591 to 1625. Included among the entries are 
notes of public events and court gossip and of the writer’s private 
life and family affairs. Lot two included three manuscripts con- 
cerning the English army and navy, the first being the accounts 
of Sir Bevil Granville’s Regiment of Foot for the years 1692 to 
1696, a very rare example of how a regiment was paid when it 
resembled a piece of property of the colonel; the second, records 
collected by Sir Robert Cotton, including treatises on musters, 
defense of the coast, etc.; and last, a history of the army and navy 
of England, 1200 to 1400, a seventeenth-century manuscript. 

Two important Short Title Catalogue books were also acquired, 
the first being an unrecorded edition of Johan Oberndoeffer’s work 
on quack doctors entitled Beware of Pick-Purses (London, 1605). 
This item was a Friends gift. The second is entitled A True Report 
of Certaine Wonderfull Overflowing of Waters Now Lately in 
Summerset-shire, Norfolke (London, 1607). This disaster calls to 
mind the floods of a few. years ago. The Library already possessed 
a second edition of this title and now is the only institution in the 
United States to own both editions. 

The Friends also presented to the Library a rare collection of 
political songs written by John Freeth entitled The Political Song- 
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ster (Birmingham, 1771). The volume is one of the scarcer works 
printed by John Baskerville, the great English printer. This edition 
differs in many respects from that of 1790, which the Library also 
owns. A rare collection of English broadside ballads printed in 
England between 1690 and 1715 was another Friends purchase 
recently. This lot contains 48 items, most of which concern the 
Jacobite Rebellion of 1715. 

To the Library’s already fine collection of the Strawberry Hill 
Press a new title, the gift of James R. Page, has been added. The 
work is an edition of Lucan’s Pharsalia, with notes by Hugo Grotius 
and Richard Bentley. The volume is beautifully printed in the usual 
Strawberry Hill style with wide margins and large type. 

The Friends have purchased for the Library a collection of the 
writings of Somerset Maugham, including 36 of his novels and 
16 plays. Most of the rarer titles are present. 


AMERICAN History AND LITERATURE 


A rare file of the Esmeralda Daily Union, printed in Aurora, 
Esmeralda County, Nevada Territory, was an important addition 
to the Western newspaper collection. The file includes a complete 
run from Vol. I, No. 3 to Vol. II, No. 241. No other comparable 
run of this paper is known. 

The collection of eighteenth-century American newspapers was 
increased by the acquisition of a file of all the numbers of the 
Gazette of the United States printed in Philadelphia between July 2 
and December 31, 1798. The Library already had a partial file of 
this paper and was very happy to receive this addition as a gift of 
Miss Florence A. Walker. 

Two important manuscript collections were purchased recently. 
The first is a collection of the papers of Wellington C. Burnett, 
including over 700 letters to and from members of the Burnett 
family, ranging in date from 1840 to 1907. Among the papers is 
Burnett’s Mexican War Journal, 1846-48. The second manuscript 
collection includes 189 letters and four diaries of the Reverend 
George S. Phillips, Methodist circuit rider and Civil War chaplain. 
Phillips was in Oregon and California as a minister in 1852 and 
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later saw war service as an army chaplain. Acquired with this col- 
lection, although apparently having nothing to do with it, was a 
small group of letters written to A. S. McClure, Congressman from 
Ohio in the latter years of the nineteenth century. They include 
several important letters from John Sherman as well as other 
political figures of the period. 

The Susan B. Anthony Memorial Committee of California 
recently chose the Library as the depository for its Anthony 
Memorial Collection. This file includes 200 letters from Susan B. 
Anthony, 600 written to her from other important woman-suffrage 
figures, 300 pamphlets, and 75 filing cases of material relating to her. 

Mr. Shorb Steele, the grandson of J. deBarth Shorb, presented 
the Library with another group of family papers. This particular 
lot includes a number of manuscripts dealing with Benjamin Davis 
Wilson, his great-grandfather, and contains a holograph draft of 
Wilson’s will. These papers are particularly welcome in the Library, 
since Wilson was the former owner of the land upon which the 
Library now stands. Along with these papers Mr. Steele presented, 
in memory of his mother Mrs. Edith Shorb Steele, a portrait of. his 
great-grandfather painted by Henry Loop. 

Mrs. Emma Harris Perry gave the Library an important journal 
of her father, Benjamin Butler Harris. The journal gives an account 
of a trip from Texas to the gold mines in California by way of 
Chihuahua and Sonora, covering the period from March 25 to 
September 25, 1849. It contains interesting details about the Indians 
encountered along the way, and reports on the first trip of white 
Americans into the Yosemite Valley. 

An important group of letters written by Jefferson Martenet 
to his mother, and her answers, was a recent purchase. Martenet 
came to California in 1852 and worked at the Ellery and Doyle 
Antiquarian Bookstore in San Francisco for some time. The collec- 
tion, of some 350 pieces, gives interesting insights into San Francisco 
life of that period. 

Three important books have been added to the Western collec- 
tion in the Library: James Bryce, Reminiscences of Ten Years in 
the Western Plains (Kansas City, Mo., 1905); Thomas Ranahan, 
The Overland Stage and Pony Express (n.p., 1927); and William 
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James Pleasant, Twice Across the Plains 1849 ... 1856 (San 
Francisco, 1906). 

An interesting memento of the days when camels were used to 
transport goods across the western deserts is the Prospectus of the 
Overland Camel Company (New York, 1865). Capital for the 
company was set at one million dollars, divided into 10,000 shares 
of $100 each. The three-page prospectus gives a glowing account 
of the camel’s importance as a pack animal. 

Through the generosity of Mrs. Dorothy V. Bell, the Library 
has acquired a specimen book of Louis Prang and Company (Bos- 
ton, 1878), dating from the days when the Prang firm was the 
leading chromolithographic concern in America. 

The first addition in many years to the Library’s collection of 
Mexican imprints of the sixteenth century was a copy of Sermonario 
en lengua Mexicana (Mexico, 1577), by Jean de la Anunciacion. 
The work lacks a few pages, but the Library was fortunate to 
obtain even a defective copy of such a rare title. 


BoTanicaL LipRARY 


The Botanical Library acquired Alfred Chandler’s Illustrations 
and Descriptions of the Plants which Compose the Natural Order 
Camellieae. . . . This is the recent New York reprint of the rare 
1831 edition. 

Of great importance both as an historical item and as a botanical 
work is William Paul Crillon Barton’s A Flora of North America 
(Philadelphia, 1821-23), in three volumes, beautifully illustrated 
by his wife. The book is one of the most ambitious works of its 
kind to be printed in America. 


Art GALLERY 


Lauritz Melchior recently presented the Library with a portrait 
of Sir Hugh Walpole painted by Sir Gerald Kelly, P.R.A., in 1924, 

The silver collection in the Art Gallery has been enhanced by 
a George IV silver entree dish exhibiting the arms of the Bishop 
of Winchester. The dish was the recent gift of Mrs. Frederick C. 
Overbury. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
MIscELLANEOUS 


An important addition to the Library’s collection of fine bind- 
ings was made recently when Mrs. Edward L. Doheny presented 
the Library with a beautiful example of the work of Jacques- 
Antoine Derome. The volume is bound in eighteenth-century dark 
blue morocco, with Derome’s characteristic ornamentation on both 
front and back covers. 

A beautiful copy of a Book of Common Prayer, printed on 
vellum for the coronation of George V, was a recent gift of Mr. 
Sidney Ehrman. It is bound in two volumes by the English binders 
Riviere and Son in full red morocco, beautifully ornamented with 
gilt covers and spine. The covers bear the royal cipher of King 
George V. 

Carey S. Briss 
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To Contributors 


Articles and notes submitted to the Huntington Library Quarterly 
should be typewritten on standard-size ” t, double-spaced, with gen- 
erous margins, following The MLA Style Sheet. In spelling, contributors 
should follow the preferred use in Webster's New International Diction- 
ary, 2nd ed., unabridged. 

In quoted matter, unless there is strong reason for retaining the type 
peculiarities of the original, it is desirable to expand contractions, lower 
superior letters, substitute “v” for “u” (or vice versa), “j” for “i? “w” 
for “vv;’ etc., in accordance with modern usage. Greek should be translit- 
erated, and long quotations in Latin, Greek, or other foreign languages 
should be translated. If desirable, the original language may be repro- 
duced in footnotes. In every case clarity, both in typography and 


is the aim. 

e ordinary citation of a book includes the author’s name, the title 
of the book, place and date of publication, volume and page numbers. The 
title is underscored to indicate italics. [Example: Victor S. Clark, History 
of Manufacturers in the United States (New York, 1929), I, 38-43.] The 
title of an article in a periodical or continuing series should be inclosed in 
quotation marks and followed by the title of the periodical. [Example: 
Isaac Lippincott, “Industrial Influence of Lead in Missouri,’ Journal of 
Political Economy, XX (1931), 695-715.] If the work is an edited one, 
the title should be followed by the editor’s name. [Example: Speeches, 
Correspondence and Political Papers of Carl Schurz, ed. Frederic Ban- 
croft (New York, 1913), I, 55-57.] For a work lacking pagination, use the 
signatures instead of page references: Sig. A3’. If a work cited is in a 
series, the name of the series, followed by the serial number, if given, 
should precede the place of publication. [Example: Carl R. Fish, The 
Civil Service and the Patronage, Harvard Historical Studies, XI (New 
York, 1905); PP. 101-103.] If a particular edition of a work is cited, the 
number of the edition precedes the place of publication. [Example: 
A Manual of Style, 11th ed. (Chicago, 1949).] 
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HUNTINGTON LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS 


NEW BOOKS 


A Mormon Chronicle: The Diaries of John D. Lee, 1848-1876, 
edited and extensively annotated by Robert Glass Cleland and 
Juanita Brooks. 


These diaries are a contemporary account of the Mormon con- 
quest of the Utah wilderness, They contain an intimate portrayal 
of the beliefs, customs, and practices of the early Mormons as well 
as the account of a controversial and tragic life. Lee took an active 
part in the cold-blooded Mountain Meadows Massacre of 1857; 
nearly twenty years later he died before a firing squad at the lonely 
scene of the great tragedy. 


Frontispiece in color, 3 illus., map, index, 824 pp. 2 vols. —_ $15.00 


Charles F. Lummis: Editor of the Southwest, by Edwin R. Bingham. 


This book deals with a man and his magazine. It shows how an 
ressive and talented editor translated his ideas into action 
ough the literary monthly that served, throughout the decade 

split by the turn of the r9th century, as the primary medium of 

cultural expression in southern California and the Southwest. 


Frontispiece, 4 illus., bibliog., index, 200 pp. $5.00 


Camellias in the Huntington Gardens, by William Hertrich, Vol. Il. 


In this second volume of the series of Camellias in the Huntington 
Gardens, the distinguished Curator Emeritus continues the descrip- 
tion of varieties and cultivars of C. japonica, plus the available 
Kunming C. reticulata varieties. Included in the introduction are 
detailed instructions on grafting techniques and brief historical 
notes on the species reticulata. 


270 black-and-white plates, 3 color plates, bibliog., index 
with cross reference of synonyms, 389 pp. 


A complete list of Huntington Library publications may be obtained on request. 
Books = be ordered from the Publications Deparment, Huntington Library, San 
Marino 9, California. Residents of California please add 3% sales tax. 
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STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC, REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 
1983, AND JULY 2, 1946 of The Huntington Library Quarterly, published quarterly at Pasadena, 
California for September 28, 1955. 


1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, and business managers are: 


Name 
Publisher, 


2. The owner is: Henry E, Huntington Library and Art Gallery, San Marino, California, and 
Trustees thereof: Herbert Hoover, New York, New York; William B, Munro, Pasadena, California; 
James R. Page, Los Angeles, California; Elmo Conley, Los Angeles, California; J. E. Wallace 
Sterling, Stanford, California. 
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To Contributors 


Articles and notes submitted to the Huntington Library Quarterly 
should be typewritten on standard-size ” r, double-spaced, with gen- 
erous margins, following The MLA Style Sheet. In spelling, contributors 
should follow the preferred use in Webster's New International Diction- 
ary, 2nd ed., unabridged. 

In quoted matter, unless there is strong reason for retaining the type 
peculiarities of the original, it is desirable to expand contractions, lower 
superior letters, substitute “v” for “u” (or vice versa), “j” for “i? “w” 
for “vv,” etc., in accordance with modern usage. Greek should be translit- 
erated, and long quotations in Latin, Greek, or other foreign languages 
should be translated. If desirable, the original language may be repro- 
duced in footnotes. In every case clarity, both in typography and 
language, is the aim. 

The ordinary citation of a book includes the author’s name, the title 
of the book, place and date of publication, volume and page numbers. The 
title is underscored to indicate italics. [Example: Victor S. Clark, History 
of Manufacturers in the United States (New York, 1929), I, 38-43.] The 
title of an article in a periodical or continuing series should be inclosed in 
quotation marks and followed by the title of the periodical. [Example: 
Isaac Lippincott, “Industrial Influence of Lead in Missouri, Journal of 
Political Economy, XX (1931), 695-715.] If the work is an edited one, 
the title should be followed by the editor’s name. [Example: Speeches, 
Correspondence and Political Papers of Carl Schurz, ed. Frederic Ban- 
croft (New York, 1913), I, 55-57.] For a work lacking pagination, use the 
signatures instead of page references: Sig. A3¥. If a work cited is in a 
series, the name of the series, followed by the serial number, if given, 
should precede the place of publication. [Example: Carl R. Fish, The 
Civil Service and the Patronage, Harvard Historical Studies, XI (New 
York, 1905), PP. 101-103.] If a particular edition of a work is cited, the 
number of the edition precedes the place of publication. [Example: 
A Manual of Style, 11th ed. (Chicago, 1949).] 
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